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I’m fresh as a daisy at closing time. The 
Underwood never tires you out.” 





"1 like the clean-cut way the Underwood types... 
not a fuzzy character on its entire keyboard.” 


BOTH ARE 
RIGHT. Trrists everywhere enthuse about 


the Underwood because, as they say, it’s so easy to oper- 
ate. And it’s true. Underwood has spent millions making 
it so. But what girl is there who isn’t equally enthusi- 
astic about the fine, clean-cut writing job the Under- 
wood turns out. 

And what boss is there who is insensible to the fact 
that his typists are happier, do far better work in less 
time, because they have a fine, sensitive, perfectly tuned, 
writing machine at their fingertips. 

Standardize on Underwoods, they’re kinder to office 
budgets. Every Underwood Typewriter is backed by 
nation-wide, company-owned service facilities. 


Typewriter Division, UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER 
COMPANY e Typewriters... Accounting Machines... Adding 
Machines @ Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies © One 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. ¢ Sales and Service Every- 
where @ Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business 





dérwovd- Tops the World in Typewriter Performance 
le Leads the World in Typewriter Sales! 


“Underwoods are always easy on the fingertips 
There’s no wrist-weariness at the end of a busy day.” 


‘A man’s letters, like all personal things, 
should represent him. I’m strong for 
Underwood representation.” 





Outstanding Performance 
is the Obligation of 
Underwood Leadership 
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THE EDITOR’S FORUM 





In Defense of Mr. Justice Black 


EpIToR’s NOTE: Space limitations make it 
impossible to publish anything like all of 
the letters elicited by the Aug. 21 editorial 
dealing with Senator Black’s appointment 
to the Supreme Court. We are, however, 
glad to publish excerpts from those which 
denounced the editorial, confident that this 
procedure will serve the interests of fair 
play and that the letters will speak for 
themselves. 


e ...Iextend love to his [President Roose- 
velt’s] friends and “cusses” to his Tory 
friends who have gone over to the flesh- 
pots of plutocracy. The star of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt will shine with the bright ef- 
fulgence and sparkling ray of the diamond 
when the memory of the Glasses, Wheelers, 
Burkes, Clarks, Liberty Leaguers, and Mo- 
leys has passed from the ken of men along 
with the Benedict Arnolds and Aaron 
Burrs of history... 
JOHN CONSODINE 
Little Rock, Ark. 





e ...I think your analysis of the appoint- 
ment of Senator Black to the United States 
Supreme Court, in the Aug. 21 issue of 
NEWS-WEEK, was downright lousy. Your 
remarks toward Huey Long will be shoved 
down your throat if you ever come in con- 
tact with me. 

Let’s see you print this in NEWS-WEEK. 

ERLO J. DURBIN 
Denham Springs, La. 





e I noted with interest your objections to 
the appointment of Senator Black to the 
Supreme Court. Granting that he is a lib- 
eral crackpot and somewhat irresponsible 
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if not irrational in that direction, it is my 
opinion that his appointment is desirable if 
merely to offset the presence of some con- 
servative crackpots already sitting in that 
illustrious body. 

W. L. SPAULDING 
McGill, Nev. 





e I think NEWS-WEEK is the best weekly 
news-magazine I ever read. I recommend it 
to my friends. However there is generally 
a thorn with every rose and the thorn, in 
this case, is the last page of NEWS-WEEK 
by Raymond Moley. In the Aug. 21 number 
the editorial “An Inquisitor Comes to 
Glory” is particularly objectionable ... 
You would not dare publish now as criti- 
cisms statements made against [Justice] 
Brander’s [sic] some twenty years ago. 
Mrs. G. H. HOGUE 
Fresno, Calif. 





@ Couldn’t you make out a less stupid case 
against Roosevelt than your argument on 
page 40 of the issue of Aug. 21, 1937? There 
is much to be said against the Roosevelt 
administration on the score of its lack of 
humanitarian interest in the cohsumer... 
But the one very fine thing it did was to 
appoint Black to the Supreme Court. He 
is the best appointment since Brandeis and 
Stone. Such tactless defenses of special 
privilege as this editorial of yours deceive 
no one but lay you open to the charge of 
the stupidity you merit. 
L. L. BERNARD 
Washington, D.C. 





e@ From the editorials in the NEWS-WEEK it 
has been evident for some time that you are 
peeved because the President does not fol- 
low your advice. The editorial in the Aug. 
21 issue shows it very plainly. That edi- 
torial is an insult to the intelligence of the 
average American... 
A. N. NEVE 
Beresford, S.D. 
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Step out this Fall in the suspender that 
outsteps them all... Paris ‘“Free- 
Swings.” You'll appreciate their smart 
style . . . and the comforting accommo- 
dation of the Paris ‘‘Free-Swing’”’ back 
—widely imitated . . . but never dupli- 
cated. Paris alone provides the patented 
leather-link pivot that always yields 
with every body motion. . . but never 
skids... never strains... never pulls. 
Because Paris outmodes any suspender 
made ... it outsells any suspender 
sold. $1—$1.50 Get several pairs . . . one 
for each suit... but surely get Paris 


A. STEIN & COMPANY 


Makers of Paris Garters, Belts and Gards 
Chicago e New York « Toronto e Buenos Aires 


PARIS 


“fice Swing 


SUSPENDERS 


Cant skid off your shoulders 
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BIRTHDAY: Queen Wilhelmina of 
the Netherlands, 57, Aug. 31. At The 
Hague, troops paraded in her honor. 


. ++ Rex Beach, novelist (“The Spoilers,” 
etc.), 60, Sept. 1, celebrated in his half- 
acre New York penthouse. His principal 
present: a 30-pound watermelon from 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


+. Susan Cleveland Yeomans, sister of 
the late President Grover Cleveland, 94, 
Sept. 2. She observed the day in her 
Brooklyn, N.Y., home by releasing her 
fifth annual defense of President Roose- 
velt, asking for “cooperation and har- 
mony of true statesmanship, instead of 
political wrangling...” 

ENGAGED: Delphine Dodge Godde, 
heiress to the Dodge automobile for- 
tune, and Jack Doyle, crooning Irish 
prizefighter. They will be married as 
soon as their respective Reno divorces 
are granted. Mrs. Godde’s first hus- 
band was James H. R. Cromwell, who 
has since married Doris Duke, tobacco 
heiress; her second, Raymond T. Baker, 
former Director of the Mint, died two 
years ago; now she asks dissolution of 
her marriage to Timothy Godde, Lon- 
don importer. Doyle seeks a divorce 
from Judith Allen, screen actress, who 
last April won an interlocutory decree 
in California. “I’ll never fight again,” 
says Doyle. “It’s too brutal. I don’t 
like it.” 

MARRIED: Tallulah Bankhead, 35, 
actress, who had repeatedly declared 
she was “not the marrying sort,” and 
John Emery, 32, actor, after an elope- 
ment by plane to the Jasper, Ala., home 
of the bride’s father, Speaker of the 
House William B. Bankhead. “Isn’t it 
ridiculous?” she asked. “I married for 


love—I never shall again .. . When I 
look at my ring, I think ‘My God, I’m 
an honest woman at last!’” The couple 


returned by plane to Norwalk, Conn., 
for a two-week honeymoon before be- 
ginning rehearsals of Shakespeare’s 
“Antony and Cleopatra,” in which Em- 
ery will play Octavius Caesar to his 
wife’s Egypt. 


-»»Paul Y. Anderson, 44, Pulitzer 
Prize-winning St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Washington correspondent, who broke 
the Teapot Dome scandal story, and 
Katherine Lane, 26, twice—first in 
Washington and five days later in New 
York by Mayor Fiorello La Guardia, 
while Westbrook Pegler, columnist, 
looked on. 


.-» Dorothy Round, 28, Wimbledon ten- 
nis champion who recently announced 
her retirement from tournament play, 
and Dr. Douglas Leigh Little, in Dud- 
ley, England. The couple went to Scot- 
land on a golfing honeymoon. 


..-Eleanor May Eccles, 21, only 
daughter of Marriner S. Eccles, Fed- 
eral Reserve Board chairman, and Har- 
old J. Steele of Washington, D.C., at 
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The John Emerys 


The Hervey Allens 
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the Ogden, Utah, Golf and Counti, 
Club. 


... A. Felix du Pont, 58, vice president 
of the Delaware chemical firm and fa- 
ther of Richard Chichester du Pont, na- 
tional soaring champion; and Ann 
Marvel de Armond, whose first hus- 
band was a du Pont employe; in Reno. 
The wedding occurred a few hours 
after du Pont divorced the former Mary 
Richard Chichester (whom he married 
in 1902), on grounds of mental cruelty. 


... Eleanor K. Roosevelt, daughter of 
Mrs. Henry Latrobe Roosevelt and the 
late Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
and Reverdy Wadsworth, son of Rep- 
resentative James Wadsworth of New 
York; at Skaneateles, N.Y. 


.-»Miriam Hopkins, 34, screen star, 
and Anatole Litvak, 35, Russian-born 
director decorated by the French Gov- 
ernment for his contribution to cinema 
art, by Justice of the Peace Ed Winn, 
after an airplane elopement to Yuma, 
Ariz. Mr. Litvak directed one of his 
wife’s recent pictures, “The Woman I 
Love.” 

ARRIVED: Jules S. Bache, 75, New 
York banker who recently gave his art 
collection to New York City; Alfred P. 
Sloan Jr., 61, General Motors president; 
and Myron C. Taylor, 63, United States 
Steel board chairman, in New York, on 
the Normandie, each from a European 
business trip. Bache told reporters: 
“Business is better than politics.” Sloan 
predicted further rises in automobile 
prices. Asked about his rumored ap- 
pointment as Ambassador to the Court 
of St. James’s, Taylor snapped: “I 
should think you boys would stop talk- 
ing about that. It’s not only embar- 
rassing to me, but also to the Presi- 
dent.” 

Taylor said his rumored January re- 
tirement as United States Steel head 
was “not a subject for gangplank dis- 
cussion.” 


-»»Drew Pearson, 39, “Washington 
Merry-Go-Round” columnist, his second 
wife, the former Luvie B. Moore Abell, 
and Tyler Abell, 5, her son by George 
Abell, Washington columnist, in New 
York, from Sark, an island in the Eng- 
lish Channel. After an involved suit 
over the custody of Tyler, his father 
took him abroad last month. Claiming 
this action violated the divorce custody 
agreement, the Pearsons followed Abell 
to England and—accompanied by detec- 
tives, policemen, and two attorneys— 
chartered a plane, flew to Sark, and 
“rescued” the boy. Convinced the 
melodramatic capture was illegal, Abell 
planned a court battle for the custody 
of his son. 

DEPARTED: Hervey Allen, 47, novel- 
ist (“Anthony Adverse”), and his wife, 
from New York, for a visit to his pub- 
lishers in England and Germany. Allen 
says the public likes to read long novels 
“because people are not so busy as they 
think they are.” Mrs. Allen said she’d 
read her husband’s 900,000-word opus 
three times. 
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LIMELIT: Two days after Tallulah 
Bankhead married John Emery, Cyn- 
thia Sondra Cavanaugh, New York 
showgirl, who weepily told the press: 
“John doesn’t love her. He loves me. I 
hope he comes back to me. I’m still 
very much in love with him... Of 
course this is wonderful publicity for 
the show they are going to do to- 
gether.” Another result: it was also 
wonderful publicity for Miss Cava- 
naugh, whose picture appeared twice in 
a New York tabloid. 

OPENED: By Clara Bow, 32, red- 
headed ex-screen siren, and Rex Bell, 
30, her cowboy-actor husband, the “It” 
Café, in Hollywood. Above the bar, the 
flapper sensation of a decade ago wants 
a silver statue of a girl whose dress is 
falling from her shoulders and whose 
hair is solid gold. “It,” Miss Bow de- 
clares, “will be a symbol of ‘It’.” 

ELECTED: As president of the 
American Philatelic Society, at the 
stamp collectors’ 52nd annual conven- 
tion, in Detroit, Carter Glass Jr., editor 
of The Lynchburg (Va.) Advance and 
youngest son of Virginia’s senior Sena- 
tor. 

SICK LIST: Grace Moore, 35, singer 
(abdominal operation): making a favor- 
able recovery at Santa Monica Hospi- 
tal, Los Angeles. 


..» Gov. Frank Murphy of Michigan, 
44 (“just tired out’): resting, at the 
University of Michigan Hospital, Ann 
Arbor. The Governor proved a problem 
for his physicians, who prescribed a 
complete rest: he insisted on transact- 
ing business as usual from his bed. 


..» John Smiuske, 29, housepainter who 
three years ago applied paint remover 
and a match to a Westchester County 
(N.Y.) Institute of Fine Arts painting 
which bitterly lampooned the Roosevelt 
family (intestinal operation at Flush- 
ing Hospital, New York): state of mind 
improved by a letter from Mrs. Frank- 
lin Roosevelt: “I was more than sorry 
to hear of your illness . . .. My best 
wishes for an early recovery, when I 
hope you will be able to find employ- 
ment.” 


DIED: Charles F. Thwing, 83, West- 
ern Reserve president-emeritus who 
served as the university’s head for 31 
years; after a long illness, at his Cleve- 
land home. 


...Harry Moses, 64, Chicago pajama 
manufacturer who turned theatrical 
producer at 57 and sponsored “The 
Warrior’s Husband,” “Dangerous Cor- 
ner,” “The Old Maid,” “Grand Hotel,” 
and Gertrude Stein’s opus, “Four Saints 
in Three Acts”; of a heart ailment, at 
his New York home. 


-.» Baron Pierre de Coubertin, 74, pro- 
moter and organizer of the modern 
Olympic Games, of apoplexy, in Geneva, 
Switzerland. 


-+- Robert Hunt Lyman, 73, World Al- 
manac editor since 1922, of a heart at- 
tack, at his New York home. 
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DISCOVERED RA! THAT 
CRIMP CUT 


MY START AT PIPE~ 
SMOKING! 





SMOKE 20 FRAGRANT PIPEFULS of Prince Albert. 
If you don’t find it the mellowest, tastiest pipe 
tobacco you ever smoked, return the pocket tin 
with the rest of the tobacco in it to us at any 
time within a month from this date, and we will 
refund full purchase price, plus postage. (Signed) 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Copyright, 1987, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 


PRINGE ALBERT 


THE NATIONAL JOY SMOKE 
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In spite of their tremendous popular- 
ity, Budd trains are not designed and 
built to catch a passing fancy. They 
are not constructed to satisfy a mo- 
mentary interest in streamlining and 
speed. Rather—they are built sturdily 

. Strongly .. . safely . . . for the 
long pull. Budd designers and fabrica- 
tors have looked to the future. They 
have taken the long view. 

True, Budd trains are streamlined 
—for the most practical purposes. They 
are built to be pulled at higher-than- 
average speeds—whether powered by 
steam, diesel or electric locomotives. 
But the important principle that 


4 


underlies all Budd construction is: 
Light weight with increased strength. 





Stainless steel (with four times the 
elastic strength of ordinary steel), fab- 
ricated by the exclusive Budd SHOT- 
WELD process, makes trains that are 
stronger and safer, yet weigh only 





half as much as conventional equip- 
ment. The use of cheaper alloys 
results only in compromise. Budd 
trains are truly light-weight. 





LONG VIEW 


Today, these gleaming trains of 
stainless steel are attracting travelers 
in all parts of the country. They have 
completed more than 3,000,000 miles 


in passenger service. 





Originator of ALL STEEL bodies for auto- 
mobiles, now used almost universally, the 
Edw. G. Budd Manufacturing Company 
has pioneered modern methods in the 
design and fabrication of steel products. 





EDW. G. BUDD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA AND DETROIT 


BUDD METHODS SAFELY ELIMINATE DEAD-WEIGHT 
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FAR EAST: Hitler Befriends Mikado’s Brother 


While Reich Masterminds Aid in China’s Defense 


In 1850 the Greek Government re- 
fused to grant Don Pacifico, Jewish con- 
sul of Portugal at Athens, $400,000—a 
sum he claimed for damages suffered 
in an anti-Semitic riot. The plaintiff, 
a native of Gibraltar and therefore a 
British subject, appealed to London. 
Lord Palmerston dispatched warships to 
confiscate $400,000 of Greek shipping, 
and. Athens paid up. 

“Civis Romanus sum—I am a citizen 
of Rome!’”—quoted the precedent-mak- 
ing Premier to a scandalized House of 


Marshal Feng wrote: ‘Wait for me there . 


Commons. And after he had argued five 
hours, the legislators agreed that, even 
as the Romans of old, Britons must be 
safeguarded in their rights “wherever 
they be, whatever they do.” 

Not only Britons, but British ships. 
A decade later the Union sloop San 
Jacinto stopped the steamer Trent and 
took off John Slidell and James Mason, 
Confederate commissioners bound for 
England. Immediately, Queen Victoria’s 
government threatened war—and Sec- 
retary Seward gave his Southern prison- 


ers, who had been under the Union 
Jack’s protection, into British keeping. 


@ Last week the British Government 
meekly waited for a word from the Em- 
peror of Japan. Aug. 26 a bullet from 
one of his warplanes had ripped through 
the abdomen of Sir Hughe Montgomery 
Knatchbull-Hugessen, British Ambassa- 
dor to China, as he rode in a car that 
flew the Union Jack (transfused blood 
from an American Marine prevented 
his death that night). After considering 
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ACME, INTERNATIONAL 


Twenty-four hours a day planes drop 
bombs, howitzers boom out explosive 
shells, and machine guns crackle in 
Shanghai, the white man’s gift to the 
Orient. Whole areas of China’s largest 
city have gone up in flames; witness 
burning Hongkew (top), the Internation- 
al Settlement’s Japanese district. Other 
pictures explain equally well why the two- 
month-old undeclared war has cost the 
Far Eastern metropolis $275,000,000 and 
16,500 lives. (Below—U.S.S. Augusta) 
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the matter for three days, London de- 
manded an apology. 

But the Mikado had more pressing 
business; and while Britain waited, 
Fascist pirates attacked British ship- 
ping in the Mediterranean—even 
launched a torpedo at a British warship 
(see page 14). 

The Japanese Government not only 
ignored Britain’s calmly worded note; 
it made a point of announcing that 
Prince Chichibu, the Mikado’s brother, 
would arrive in Germany Sept. 7 to at- 
tend the Nazi party congress (see page 
15) and to spend a week with Adolf 
Hitler—who incidentally has never an- 
swered London’s May, 1936, question- 
naire as to his intentions for keeping 
the peace in Europe. 

Chichibu enjoyed plenty of publicity 
when he passed through the United 
States with his comely wife en route to 
the Coronation of George VI. Then 
he dropped out of sight. He has been 
living in a quiet hostelry at Grindel- 
wald, in the fairyland of the Bernese 
Alps, “improving his health” by climb- 
ing mountains and receiving “no of- 
ficial callers.” 

But the cynics of near-by Geneva 
have had their eyes on him for some 
time. Since the start of the new Far 
Eastern war, mysterious visitors have 
come and gone from the Hotel Alpen- 
ruhe—and the cynics have speculated 
on what form the hazy German-Japa- 
nese “anti-Bolshevist” pact might take. 
Materially, the Reich has more at stake 
in China than in Japan; the best that 
Tokyo’s Generals can hope for is that 
Hitler and his Fascist allies will keep 
Brifain and Russia so worried about 
events in Europe that they will not in- 
terfere in the Orient. 

Undoubtedly banking on this indirect 
support, Emperor Hirohito last week 
donned his most sacred robes and osten- 
tatiously prayed for victory in his three 
private temples. Later, he changed into 
a Field Marshal’s uniform and opened 
a special five-day Parliament session 
with words unusually pointed for a 
descendant of the Sun Goddess: “It is to 





NEWS-WEEK FROM PIX 
Mme. Chiang: Air-force commander 


be regretted that China does not under- 
stand Japan’s true motives.” 

These, Foreign Minister Koki Hirota 
made amply clear: destruction of the 
military “clique” headed by Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek, “which alone is 
responsible for anti-Japanese feeling.” 

One of the “clique” slated for destruc- 
tion is May-ling Soong, wife of the Nan- 
king dictator and secretary-general of 
the air force. Last week she was busier 
than ever at her desk—on which she 
had placed two machine guns recently 
captured from the Japanese—writing 
out orders on a portable typewriter and 
nibbling chocolates. 

Still another to be destroyed is the 
gigantic “Christian General,” Feng Yu- 
hsiang, member of the five-man board 
now directing the Chinese armies. Once 
an illiterate peasant, Feng has taken 
to verse. In honor of soldiers who fell 
in the defense of Peiping, he wrote a 
poem ending: “Wait for me there... 
I will join you in the near future.” 
Last week, after a tour of the northern 
front, he gave an interview praising 
the troops’ morale. An impromptu 
quotation: 


Chinese soldiers travel 
Their journey to death 
As if returning home. . 


POLITICS: During most of the 
week, continued storms slowed up mil- 
itary strategy. But police and political 
activity blossomed in three sectors: 
Manchukuo, Inner Mongolia, and Peip- 
ing.* 

In the puppet empire north of the 
Great Wall, a stifled mutiny which cost 
a Japanese General his life, gave cre- 
dence to a Nanking boast: Dictator 
Chiang’s agents have so undermined 
faith in Japan that the Manchurian 
peasantry is ready to revolt as soon as 
it sees a sign in the heavens—such as a 
major Japanese defeat. 

From the western steppes of Chahar 
and Suiyuan, 100 leather-faced Mongol 
chiefs rode into Kalgan, occupied by 
the Japanese a fortnight ago. At their 
head was Prince Teh, also known as 
Tomuchuktonov, who fancies himself 
the rightful heir to Genghis Khan’s 
mighty Mongol empire. Tokyo dis- 
patches said Teh had agreed to head a 
Japanese-protected and garrisoned State. 
(Last Fall similar dispatches announced 
creation of such a princedom, Mongo- 
kuo. Then no more was heard of it.) 

In Peiping, 3,000-year-old seat of em- 
perors, a venerable mandarin took over 
the duties of puppet Lord Mayor with 
ceremonials unknown since the flight of 
the boy monarch Hsuan Tung, in whose 
upbringing he assisted. The new offi- 
cial’s name is Chiang Chao-chung; he is 
78 years old and has been out of a job 
since 1917; he would dearly love to 
bring Hsuan Tung back to the Dragon 
Throne from Manchukuo—which he 
rules as Jemperor Kang Teh (NEws- 
WEEK, Aug. 14). 


SIEGE: By last week 100 German 
officers, including five Generals, had 
concentrated in Nanking to advise Chi- 


*For bird’s-eye view, see NEWS-WEEK 
map, Sept. 6 issue. 
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In the Alps: Prince and Princess Chichibu 


nese commanders. Most notable: Lt. 
Gen. Baron Alexander Ernst Alfred 
Hermann von Falkenhausen, veteran 
of the Boxer Rebellion (which started 
with the assassination of the German 
Ambassador at Peking); strategist on 
the Western, Russian, and Near Eastern 
fronts in the World War; and former 
(1910-14) military attaché in Tokyo. 
Perhaps this week would reveal what 
effect German science, plus Chinese 
masses, could have against the precise, 
well-greased Japanese war machine— 
itself traditionally molded on the Prus- 
sian cast. So far the invaders have 
duplicated their bungling of 1932—wast- 
ing tons of expensive ammunition and 
throwing away hundreds of men in 
heroic, but foolhardy, frontal attacks. 
Though in general they controlled the 
air (bombing towns deep in the in- 
terior and as far south as Canton it- 
self), the Japanese momentarily lost 
their mastery in the Shanghai area. A 
Nanking air fleet roared down to the 
coast, put nine troopships to flight, and 
demoralized the invaders advancing on 
the metropolis from the north. 
Thwarted on the coast, the Japanese 
redoubled their attacks in Shanghai it- 
self—again endangering foreign life 
and property despite stiff protests from 
Britain, the United States, and France. 
Tokyo further ran the risk of enraging 
the powers by extending its naval block- 
ade to the entire 2,150-mile coast from 
Manchukuo to French Indo-China. 
Technically, this exempted foreign- 
owned ports like Hong Kong; in prac- 
tice the Mikado’s warships represent a 
permanent threat to foreign shipping. 
“The situation is an awful, a general 
mess,” said Franklin D. Roosevelt. He 
warned the 7,780 Americans in China to 
leave—or remain at their own risk. 
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ROOSEVELT: Secretary Makes Good 


And the President Ignores a Big ‘If’ 


One morning last week a tall young 
man in pajamas appeared on the deck 
of the yacht Potomac. A megaphone 
yawned above the rail, and the voice of 
a Roosevelt boomed across Long Island 
Sound. James, son and secretary to the 
President, had begun the day’s chores. 

The filial bellow conveyed news trivia 
to a press boat trailing the Potomac on 
a cruise off New York, Connecticut, and 
Rhode Island. President Roosevelt was 
resting at sea, and James was going 
through his first test as the secretary 
in charge of his father’s press contacts 
and odd jobs. 

Used to the experienced aid of the 
President’s older secretaries, the cor- 
respondents were a little dubious when 
Stephen T. Early stayed in Washington, 
Marvin McIntyre hied off on a vacation 
of his own, and James shouldered the 
load. Secretary Roosevelt soon ban- 
ished their doubts: he went out of his 
way to be helpful and showed no in- 
clination to laze beneath his father’s 
wing. The reporters decided that Pres- 
ident Roosevelt made no mistake when 
he plucked James out of a Boston in- 
surance business (and out of Massachu- 
setts politics) and put him on the White 
House staff last January. 

Press-corps veterans like to compare 
the politically ambitious James Roose- 
velt with the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
they knew twenty years ago, when the 





father was Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy. The old-timers say James, at 29, 
has a greater capacity for sustained 
concentration and careful work than 
his parent had at 37. Several Presi- 
dential aides and friends are trying to 
correct the son’s chief liability: a full 
share of the family tendency to go off 
half-cocked. 


THIRD TERM: A few weeks ago one 
of the President’s close friends, Gov. 
Frank Murphy of Michigan, cruised 
aboard the Potomac with Mr. Roosevelt. 
Last week the Governor, under treat- 
ment for “nervous exhaustion and ex- 
treme fatigue,” joined the small but 
vocal group of political aerialists send- 
ing up third-term balloons. 

Like Gov. George H. Earle of Penn- 
sylvania, Murphy disclaimed any Presi- 
dential ambitions for himself: “There is 
no reason why I should be a candidate 
... The nation is going through a crit- 
ical period, and it may be necessary to 
call upon Mr. Roosevelt to continue his 
leadership.” 

Publicly, the President behaves as 
though he never heard of such sugges- 
tions. In private, it developed last week, 
some of his more impulsive confidantes 
feel free to talk with him about the 
choice of a candidate IF he doesn’t run 
himself. In all likelihood, that was the 
sole significance of reports that some of 
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The Roosevelts visited the Duchess County Fair 
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James Roosevelt: secretary 


this talk has concerned Senator Robert 
M. La Follette of Wisconsin. The la- 
bor-minded Progressive unquestionably 
meets many if not all the Roosevelt 
specifications for 1940. All, that is, ex- 
cept one: La Follette is not a Demo- 
crat, even in name; the obstacles to 
conferring the Democratic nomination 
upon him would be well-nigh insupera- 
ble. 


@ Last November Mr. Roosevelt won 
62.5 per cent of the major-party vote. 
Last January the American Institute 
of Public Opinion found a pro-Roose- 
velt majority of 65.5 among polled vot- 
ers. Then came the Court Bill—and by 
June the A.I.P.O.’s Roosevelt curve 
dropped to 60.5. The latest poll indi- 
cates a halt in the decline: for Mr. 
Roosevelt, 60.4. The A.I.P.O.’s director, 
Dr. George Gallup, analyzed the figure: 
“If he continues to hold this lead, it 
will be clear that the Democratic re- 
volt ... does not extend down into the 
rank and file...” 


@ Stormbound off Rhode Island, Mr. 
Roosevelt confirmed a long-standing as- 
sumption: that he intends to tour the 
West late this month. The trip will 
take him straight to the constituencies 
of such Court Bill opponents as Sena- 
tors Burton K. Wheeler, Montana, and 
Edward R. Burke, Nebraska. The Presi- 
dent said the tour would be nonpolitical. 


BILLS: Fatigue shadowed Mr. Roose- 
velt’s hazel eyes when he left Hyde 
Park, N.Y., for his cruise. In the six 
days since he came up from Washing- 
ton, he had completed disposal of the 
937 bills sent to him by the 75th Con- 
gress. His score: approved, 897; vetoed, 
40. 

When the President signed the new 
Sugar Control Bill (see page 28) he re- 
moved the one imperative reason for a 
special session of Congress this Fall. 
But by the week end, White House cor- 
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respondents and Presidential intimates 
agreed that Mr. Roosevelt wanted a 
special session to deal with farm and 
labor legislation; they doubted that 
even ‘he yet knew whether he would 
brave the displeasure of Congress in 
order to get his wish. 

Other bills signed: the Black Bill for 
a voluntary registration and count of 
the unemployed; Wagner Housing Act, 
embarking the Federal Government up- 
on a three-year program of loans and 
grants to localities for slum clearance 
and construction of low-cost housing. 


_ 


LABOR: Lewis Changes Coats 
And Demands Payment in Full 


The friendship between Franklin 
Roosevelt and John L. Lewis has always 
been more a figment of the headlines 
than a reality of warm handclasps and 
understanding smiles. 
man’s nature made it so. Each possesses 
the gift of command; each wants to 
dominate those about him. In a sense, 
to each the true friend is the willing 
servant. 

Lewis has never suffered illusion on 
that score. From the beginning, he un- 
derstood that he and Mr. Roosevelt 
were valuable to each other—and that 
each expected the other to repay value 
received. He understood, too, that with- 
in labor’s ruling group the man really 
close to the President was Sidney Hill- 
man—ex-NRA director, president of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, and Lewis’ chief lieutenant in 
the Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion. 

Hillman is still in favor. His quick, 
slightly broken speech—heritage of birth 
in what is now Lithuania—often sounds 
through the White House offices. Not 
since May has Lewis’ heavy growl been 
heard there. 


RIFT: The C.I.O. was in trouble 
early this year. General Motors Corp. 
stubbornly delayed its surrender to sit- 
downers, and Lewis got nothing but 
sympathetic silence from the White 
House. He demanded more: the admin- 
istration had asked and received labor’s 
help in the last campaign; let the ad- 
ministration help labor now. 

Mr. Roosevelt: “There come moments 
when statements, conversations, and 
headlines are not in order.” 

Lewis: “Labor has the greatest con- 
fidence in the President.” 

Then came the steel strikes, defeat for 
the C.I.0., exasperation for the Presi- 
dent—“A plague o’ both your houses!” 
Lewis burned; the United Mine Workers 
executive board and the Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee damned the ad- 
ministration for him. Only Hillman 
kept his poise: “It is the business of the 
administration to formulate its own 
policy toward labor. The C.I.O. can- 
not expect to make the administration’s 
policy.” 

So far as labor matters went, Lewis 
did expect to make the administra- 
tion’s policy. The C.I.0O.’s_ cherished 
Wage-Hour Bill foundered in Congress, 
and Lewis pointed his first open barb 
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Perhaps each” 


at Mr. Roosevelt: “The Democratic 
leadership is unable to carry out the 
pledges made in the name of their 
party.” 

Hillman placed the onus upon Con- 
gress rather than upon the White House. 
To an interviewer, he declined to ad- 
mit the possibility that Lewis and Mr. 
Roosevelt might be near a break. 

Last week incrédulous Washington 
debated that and a related possibility: 
would the C.I.O.’s chairman brave the 
tradition that third parties never win? 


SHIFT: On the morning of a pre- 
Labor Day broadcast, camera men 
asked Lewis to pose in advance. He 
posed—in a dark blue suit, before a 
dummy microphone. That night he 
forgot the preview and tricked his 
photographic friends: he appeared at 
Washington’s CBS studios in cool, white 
linen. 

Columbia attorneys read his script 


. 





NEWSPHOTOS 


Sidney Hillman: the President’s friend 


and requested deletion of two refer- 
ences. One slapped at Gov. Martin 
Davey and the use of National Guards- 
men in the Ohio steel strikes: ‘The in- 
famous...” The other paid C.I.O. 
respects to a victorious foe: “Girdler of 
Republic Steel... ” 

Lewis agreed to forego some of invec- 
tive’s joys; -he had more important 
things to say. 

It becomes increasingly imperative 
that the farm population and millions 


of workers in industry must learn to 
combine their strength... 


Perhaps Lewis remembered that 
others before him had followed that 
dream to defeat; that no national party 
has ever yet overcome the economic 
enmities of agriculture and_ labor 
(high wages drive up the costs of 
farmers’ purchases; high farm prices 
eat into the workers’ dollars). At any 
rate, he talked mostly of what labor 
must do for itself. 

Above all, he said, labor must punish 
its enemies and its traitors. He did not 
name Mr. Roosevelt; but he left the 

_ plain threat that unless the President 


serves the C.I.O. well, Mr. Roosevelt 
will be accounted among the traitors. 

It ill behooves one who has supped 
at labor’s table and who has been shel- 
tered in labor’s house to curse with 
equal fervor and fine impartiality both 
labor and its adversaries when they 
become locked in deadly embrace. 

No reticence haltered Lewis’ echoes 
of the steel-strike killings; of official 
neglect to condemn the bloodletting; of 
Congressmen who scuttled the Wage- 
Hour Bill and come up for reelection in 
1938. 

American labor ... seeks peace with 
the industrial world ... It would avoid 
strikes. It would have its rights de- 
termined under the law by... peace- 
ful negotiations and contract relation- 
ships... 

Until an aroused public opinion de- 
mands that employers accept that rule, 
labor has no recourse but to surrender 
its rights or struggle for their realiza- 
tion with its own economic power. 

The objectives of this movement are 
not political in a partisan sense. Yet 
it is true that a political party which 
seeks the support of labor and makes 
pledges of good faith to labor must... 
keep that faith and redeem those 
pledges .. 

Labor next year cannot avoid ...a 
political assay of the work and the 
deeds of its so-called friends and its po- 
litical beneficiaries. It must determine 
who are its friends . . . Those who 
chant their praises of democracy, but 
who lose no chance to drive their 
knives into labor’s defenseless back, 
must feel the weight of labor’s woe... 


UMPIRE: The next evening, worried 
chiefly by storm warnings and a pau- 
city of fish, Mr. Roosevelt issued a 
Labor Day statement of his own. He had 
prepared the draft before he began his 
vacation cruise—and before he knew 
the content of Lewis’ speech. 

Nevertheless the statement consti- 
tuted a direct answer: Mr. Roosevelt 
proposed to play umpire rather than 
champion for either side. Again he 
struck the neutral note which had in- 
furiated Lewis. 

The age-old contest between capital 
and labor has been complicated in re- 
cent months through mutual distrust 
and bitter recrimination. Both sides 
have made mistakes. . . We deplore 
these mistakes. . . 

There has been and continues to be 
urgent need to insure ... A living 
wage for a fair day’s work. I repeat 
what I said ... last year: “The wage 
earners of America do not ask for more. 
They will not be satisfied with less.” 


Then he broached his first intimation 
that he does not consider the National 
Labor Relations Act a sufficient safe- 
guard against industrial conflict: “Those 
of us who are in government and those 
whom government serves must all do 
their part by placing at the service of 
capital and labor the necessary ma- 
chinery to facilitate the adjustment of 
disputes...” 


DEFENDER: William Green, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor, has regained much of the pres- 
tige that he and the federation lost 
during the C.I.O.’s first month. Last 
week he claimed a membership of 
3,600,000—only 400,000 below the fed- 
eration’s 1920 peak. 

Green owes some of that gain to his 
improved standing at the White House. 
Sunday he seized another chance to 
align himself with Mr. Roosevelt and 
to repay many a C.I.O. slight: “He 
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[Lewis] denounced 
dictatorial terms the greatest friend of 
labor who has ever sat in the White 
House.” 
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"GERMAN-AMERICAN DAY’: Last week Fritz Kuhn, chairman of 
will be one people of brothers’ and rallied 25,000 adherents . 


—— 
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ELLENDER: Kingfish's Minnow 
Offers to Help the President 


Last week Joe Alex Morris, one of 
the United Press’ Washington cor- 
respondents, dropped into the Senate 
Office Building for a chat with Allen J. 
Ellender of Louisiana. 
found the Senator in a reminiscent and 
sentimental mood—the late Huey 
Long’s birthday had just passed, and 
Sept. 8 would be the second anniversary 
of his assassination. Morris came away 
with golden notes—golden for 
Roosevelt administration’s various op- 
ponents. 

“I want to help Mr. Roosevelt do the 
same things for the nation that Huey 
did for Louisiana,” the U.P. quoted El- 
“If that spells dictatorship, I 
am going to do all I can to help the 
President establish such a dictatorship 
... Of course there never was any dic- 
tatorship in Louisiana. The people 
ruled.” 


® Some of the Long-Roosevelt state- 
ments and policies that may figure in 
next year’s Congressional elections and 
in the 1940 campaign: 


President Roosevelt believes in con- 
trol of major crop surpluses; backs 
Secretary Wallace’s plan for storing 
crop surpluses in good years, distrib- 
uting them in bad years. 

Long advocated a Southwide cotton 
holiday in 1932: “The Lord told us to 
lay off raising these crops one year out 
of seven to let the people have time to 
consume them.” 


As every reader of the Summer’s 
headlines knows, President Roosevelt 
lost his fight for authority to appoint 
six new Supreme Court Justices; dur- 
ing that battle, the court reversed its 
previous tendency and upheld all major 
New Deal legislation considered at its 
last term. 

Senator Ellender, recalling that the 
Louisiana Supreme Court balked some 
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the pro-Nazi German-American Bund, stood above the legend ‘We 


center.’ After Nazi women (above), Italian-American Fascists .. . 


. - and Russian White Guards marched past, the day turned into 
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Pen: these Banks County, Ga., chain-gang cages confined 
seven convicts after their escape and recapture last week 


important Long legislation: “As mem- 
bers of the State court are elected, it 
wasn’t necessary to do anything except 
defeat the opposition judges ... But we 
would have done whatever was neces- 
eary. ..” 


In his inaugural address last January, 
President Roosevelt said: “I see one- 
third of a nation ill-housed, ill-clad, 
ill-nourished ... We are determined to 
make every American citizen the sub- 
ject of his country’s interest and con- 
cern.” 

The Kingfish: “All the people in 
America have been invited to a barbe- 
cue ... I call on you to organize 
Share-Our-Wealth Societies!” 


President Roosevelt, in an address 
Aug. 18: “The people are with me.” 

Long: “Hope for more from Roose- 
velt? He has promised and promised, 
smiled and bowed! ... We must now 
become awakened! ... It is not Roose- 
velt or ruin, it is Roosevelt’s ruin!” 


- 


PAROLE: North and South Fight 
Another Battle Over the Negro 


Business was bad in Fleming Willis’ 
Atlanta barbershop. His Negro custom- 
ers treated themselves to 25-cent hair- 
cuts and 15-cent shaves only on Fridays 
and Saturdays, and Willis earned bare- 
ly enough to pay the rent. Like many 
another Negro, the high-school graduate 
and ex-Sunday-school teacher had to 
turn to “the bug’”—Atlanta’s name for 
the numbers game. 

Charged with running a lottery, Willis 
was arrested and fined. But his wife and 
three children still needed food. Ar- 
rested again, he was sent to a chain 
gang for ten months. Last week the 
30-year-old Negro played the puzzled 
pawn in a wordy interstate war. 

July 27, Gov. Charles Hurley of Mas- 
sachusetts, horrified by the “brutality” 
of Southern justice, refused to extradite 
a Georgia chain-gang fugitive. The re- 
buff enraged Gov. Eurith D. Rivers of 
Georgia, and he quickly blamed Hurley 
for the State’s recurrent chain-gang es- 
capes: “Your precedent of harboring 
Georgia’s criminals encouraged a series 
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of breaks .. .” After 100 convicts es- 
caped in the five succeeding weeks, 
Rivers called a conference of 150 chain- 
gang wardens and again denounced 
Hurley’s “libelous attack on Georgia.” 

Last week Rivers resorted to elabo- 
rate sarcasm. “Governor Hurley seems 
to be in the need of extra lottery oper- 
ators,” he drawled. Then he granted 
Fleming Willis’ request for parole— 
on condition that the Negro spend the 
remaining nine months of his sentence 
in Massachusetts. 

An attorney had phrased Willis’ pa- 
role petition: “Applicant feels that the 
attitude of Governor Hurley . .. is more 
in keeping with the happiness and wel- 
fare of applicant than is to be found 
in the State of Georgia.” But when he 





set out for Boston in a friend’s car, 
Willis had lost enthusiasm: “I don’t 
want to go to Massachusetts. I want 
to stay down here.” 

Next day, eight more chain-gangers 
escaped. But Hurley’s 8-year-old daugh- 
ter, Sally, was ill, and Rivers gave his 
opponent a respite from criticism: “Hav- 
ing a daughter and granddaughter of 
my own... I can sympathize.” 


a 


CO-OP: RA's First Community 
Becomes a New Deal Guinea Pig 


When President Roosevelt evinced in- 
terest in the cooperative movement a 
year ago, businessmen gritted their 
teeth and awaited definite New Deal 
action. The fact that sales through 
consumer-owned outlets had jumped 
from $300,000,000 in 1934 to $400,000,000 
in 1935 worried them little: the larger 
figure represented only 1% per cent of 
the nation’s merchandising business. 
But they knew government-aided co- 
ops would tell a different story. 

At first the administration demon- 
strated more curiosity than action: the 
President delegated a commission to 
study European methods, then shelved 
the six members’ conflicting and lengthy 
reports. Last week the delayed action 
took place—via Edward A. Filene, Bos- 
ton department-store merchant and 
perennial campaigner for co-ops. 

In January, 1936, Filene organized 
and endowed the $1,000,000 Consumer 
Distribution Corp., designed to propa- 
gandize cooperative business. In order 
to eliminate the “waste” of competitive 
merchandising, the corporation planned 
to advise local groups on the proper 
technique and eventually to direct es- 
tablishment of customer-owned depart- 
ment stores. 
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Greenbelt’s business will be strictly cooperative 
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Last week’s move marked a departure 
from C.D.C.’s usual methods—and the 
beginning of its first cooperative. Flint 
Garrison, executive vice president, an- 
nounced he had signed a contract with 
Secretary of Agriculture Henry Wal- 
lace. Terms: C.D.C. would organize 
and operate all commercial enterprises 
in the Resettlement Administration’s* 
town of Greenbelt, Md. 

First completed of RA’s major ready- 
made communities (others are near 
Milwaukee and Cincinnati), Greenbelt 
covers 2,345 acres just beyond the out- 
skirts of Washington. A convenient 
colony for Federal clerks, the town can 


REINDEER: Washington Offers 
Alaska's Natives a Gold Brick 


The first 25 years of Alaska’s Ameri- 
can dependence brought poverty and 
famine to the territory’s Eskimos, In- 
dians, and Aleuts. White explorers, 
trappers, and fishermen rushed north, 
pounced on Alaska’s generous re- 
sources, and shipped rich cargoes to 
United States markets. Unable to help 
themselves, the bewildered aborigines 
were shoved away from their chief 
means of subsistence. 

In 1891 a Presbyterian missionary 


found a road to salvation. Dr. Shel- 
don Jackson solicited contributions and 
began buying Russian reindeer. With- 
in ten years Alaska had 1,280 reindeer, 
reserved for natives who ate the meat 
and wore the hides. Because Eskimos 
knew nothing of reindeer ranching, 
the government imported Laplanders to 
teach them. 

As the animals multiplied, white men 
stepped in. Twenty-three years ago 
Carl Lomen, son of an Iowa attorney 
who had followed the gold rush to 
Nome, bought a herd of 1,200 from a 
homesick Laplander. Lomen expanded 
his herds, put reindeer on a big-business 





accommodate 885 families now, 3,000 
when and if there’s a demand. Tenants, 
who must earn. between $1,000 and 
$2,000 a year, will move in by October, 
at rentals from $18 to $41 a month. 
Once admitted, they must beware: the 
largest units can house families of six, 
no more. 

Consumer Distribution will be the 
$14,000,000 community’s shopkeeper. It 
will establish a general merchandise 
store, self-service food and meat mar- 
ket, drugstore, restaurant, garage—all 
the makings of a small-town Main 
Street. A citizens’ committee will se- 
lect pictures for the movie theatre. 
Although the C.D.C. will equip and fur- 
nish doctors’ and dentists’ offices, so far 
it has ducked the explosive question of 
socialized medicine. 

For its pains, Filene’s organization 
will get nothing but satisfaction and 
repayment of its original investment. 
C.D.C. enterprises will pay rent on the 
basis of gross sales. Greenbelt’s tenants 
can buy stock and share in the earn- 
ings; eventually the corporation intends 
to train the citizens to run the stores 
for themselves. 


*Last week Secretary Wallace dissolved 
RA and transferred its few remaining ad- 
ministrative functions to the new Farm 
Security Administration. Will W. Alexan- 
der, ex-Resettlement chief and head of the 
new agency, will administer the recently 
—— Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenancy 

cs. 


THE FEDERAL WEEK* 


The President: 


Signed bill authorizing appropriation 
of $34,177,000 for flood-control projects, 
chiefly in the Ohio Valley. 

Signed bill authorizing annual distri- 
bution of $2,760,000 for wild-life-restora- 
tion projects. Participating States con- 
tribute one-fourth of the cost; Federal 
share comes from existing taxes on sport- 
ing goods. 


Vetoed bill providing for enlargement 
of Washington, D.C., airport; urged Con- 
gress to authorize construction of two 
adequate fields for Washington. 


Agencies: 
TVA announced a contract for sale of 
Wilson Dam power to Electro Metallur- 
ical Co., a subsidiary of Union Carbide 
Carbon a Unless the company can- 
cels the contract within 90 days, the 
agreement will run twenty years, and 
oe urchaser will pay $750,000 a month 

to TA. 


NLRB reported that of 6,479 cases in- 
yoy ee 1,944,088 persons handled since 
Fall 1935, 3,824 cases have been closed; 
2,231 cases involving 427,424 were ended 
by agreement. Of 826 strike cases, 610 
were settled, and 117,542 workers rein- 
stated. 


Civil Service Commission ruled govern- 
ment prison guards are entitled, because 
of hazardous occupation, to retire at 62 
instead of at 70 as fixed in the Retire- 
ment Act; the finding affects 1,260 now 
over 62. 


Condition of the Treasury: 
(Week ended Sept. 2) 


DS: od wu a wid ww 68 ws Shed $82,458,549.91 
EY 4 wits kaa Ge cee en $143,130,718.38 
es ak pare ke OO $2,951,172,979.81 
Deficit, fiscal year..........$407,415,279.89 


3... Rear $37,154,313,652.40 
*Official news not reported elsewhere in this issue. 
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Some 600,000 reindeer roam Alaskan ranges; for years Carl Lomen has been selling them to the American public 


basis, and in 1923 established the Lomen 
Reindeer and Trading Corp. (Now the 
Northwestern Livestock Corp.). 

Last week Washington turned pa- 
ternal eyes on Alaska’s 600,000 reindeer 
and 18,000 natives. President Roosevelt 
signed a bill authorizing appropriation 
of $2,000,000 to buy out the white owners 
of 200,000 reindeer. The government 
would then transfer the deer and equip- 
ment to the Eskimos and give them a 
“complete and self-sustaining business.” 

House debate had revealed colder 
facts. Nearly all the white-owned 
herds and ranch equipment belonged to 
Lomen’s Northwestern Livestock Corp. 
Because Alaska had more reindeer than 
it could consume, export to the United 
States offered the only feasible outlet. 
There was the rub: shipment boosted 
the price of reindeer so high it couldn’t 
compete with American meat. Alaska’s 
House Delegate, Anthony J. Dimond, 
admitted the business he wanted to give 
the natives was no gold mine: “The 
Northwestern Livestock Corp. ... has 
been a flat failure financially.” 

Lomen may yet stay in his profitless 
enterprise. The law authorizes an ap- 
propriation, but provides no money. 
Although Secretary of the Interior 
Ickes may “accept grants from other 
Federal agencies” to carry out the 
purchase, he has small chance of get- 
ting any offers: no agency has any cash 
to spare. 
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SPAIN: Loyalists Take the Offensive 
But Unseen Enemies Cut Off Supplies 


Nothing seemed more peaceful than 
the smooth, empty Mediterranean; yet 
lookouts on the crack, year-old British 
destroyer kept a close watch. Only last 
February General Franco’s planes had 
attempted to bomb the Havock. 

Suddenly the lookouts spied a long 
white ripple streaking through the 
moon-flecked water. The destroyer 
lunged ahead full speed, heeled over as 
the torpedo harmlessly washed past her 
stern, and quickly released depth bombs. 


Soon glistening oil spread over the sea. . 


The word flashed to London that a 
“pirate” submarine had attacked the 
Havock midway between Alicante and 
Valencia and had probably been de- 
stroyed by depth bombs. Next day the 
Cabinet assembled to consider this 
feverish aggravation of the undeclared 
world war between communism and 
fascism. 

In the last month mysterious sub- 
marines had sunk eighteen merchant 
ships in the Mediterranean.* Last week, 
despite French and British warships’ 
orders to fire on sight, the marauders 
bagged three more victims. 

A “gray” submarine tailed the British 
steamer Woodford, bound for Valencia 


*During the World War thirteen German 
submarines operating from Austrian Adri- 
atic bases sank 441 ships in eighteen 
months. 


with oil, and torpedoed it 70 miles from 
port. Another submarine, flying Gen- 
eral Franco’s colors, rose out of the 
Aegean Sea and coolly sped two tor- 
pedoes into the asphalt-laden Russian- 
owned Blagoev. Off Algeria, a flagless 
destroyer twice circled the Soviet 
steamship Timiriazev, then torpedoed 
it; escaping in lifeboats, the crew re- 
ported the letters TB on the warship’s 
prow—Oofficial markings of the Italian 
destroyer Turbine. 

London added nine more destroyers 
to the Mediterranean “piracy patrol,” 
and newspapers openly accused Musso- 
lini. The Foreign Office, however, sat 
tight—and hoped _ British warships 
wouldn’t make any embarrassing cap- 
tures (see page 38). 

But this graphic illustration of how 
easily Rome could disrupt vital troop 
movements from North Africa* jarred 
Paris into action. Roger Cambon, 
French Embassy counselor, told An- 
thony Eden that unless the sinkings of 
Valencia-bound vessels ceased, France 
would open the Pyrenees frontier and 
break the blockade that by last week 
had nearly choked off Spain’s supply of 
vital oil and munitions. 


*This week Maurice Gamelin, French 


Staff Chief, will watch maneuvers of Brit- 
ain’s rearmed army. Next week-Britain’s 
War Minister, Leslie Hore-Belisha, will ob- 
serve France’s. 








Britain: things to come . . 
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Eden temporarily side-stepped this 
issue with a typical British scheme. He 
proposed a conference of Mediterranean 
powers in Switzerland to consider the 
“piracy.” Paris accepted this plan as a 
stopgap. 

This week, however, France’s ally 
blew Eden’s well-laid plan sky-high. 
The Soviet sent Rome a harsh note, flat- 
ly accusing Italy of torpedoing two Rus- 
sian steamers and demanding indemnity. 
Rome immediately intimated that it 
could not attend a conference at which 
Russia was present—and even if the 
Italians should come, none knew better 
than Anthony Eden that the meeting 
would soon dissolve in acid bickering. 


OFFENSIVES: From _ Saragossa, 
ancient capital of Aragon, a narrow, 
75-mile Fascist salient thrusts south. 
Its extension to the sea would separate 
Valencia from Barcelona. 

Two weeks ago, with 80,000 men and 
150 planes, the Reds launched their big- 
gest offensive of the war against the 
salient’s narrow neck at Belchite, 20 
miles below Saragossa. Last week, 
braving the Aragon plain’s choking hot 
winds, they battered through a forti- 
fied cemetery, demolished a seminary- 
fortress, and took Belchite—second sig- 
nal government victory since the Fas- 
cist rout at Guadalajara last March. 
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POLAND: Exiled First Premier 
Sends His Advice to Dictator 


Ignace Jan Paderewski, consummate 
interpreter of Chopin and Schumann, 
was Poland’s first Premier in 1919. Dur- 
ing this year, the stormiest of his life, 
he helped repel a Soviet invasion and 
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united a quarreling, war-devastated na- 
tion. 

But Joseph Pilsudski drove Paderew- 
ski from public life in 1921, and later 
the pianist protested the Marshal’s dic- 
tatorship by moving to Switzerland. 
Last week the 76-year-old exile had a 
bitter warning for Pilsudski’s successor, 
Marshal Edward Smigly-Rydz—who 
launched a Fascist National Unity 
Movement six months ago. From his 
great house on Lake Geneva, Paderew- 
ski proclaimed: “It will be impossible 
to introduce this Fascist system with- 
out provoking civil war!” 

Events in Poland underlined his 
prophecy. The Colonels—powerful re- 
actionary clique of Polish war heroes 
and cronies of the late Pilsudski—have 
bitterly opposed the National Unity 
Movement. Last month Smigly-Rydz 
took a decisive, long-expected step: 
when the Colonels ostentatiously boy- 
cotted a war veterans’ reunion, he flatly 
warned them to join the movement or 
take the consequences. By last week 
Polish nerves were so tense with the 
threat of impending civil war that the 
government banned any mention of 
Paderewski’s manifesto. 
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GERMANY: Nazis Groom Berlin 
For Coming of Fascist Messiah 


Germans from the United States and 
a score of other countries paraded last 
week in Stuttgart, exuberant as the 
scarlet Swastika banners that flapped 
from the modernistic buildings of Kénig 
Street and the 190-foot tower of the 
railroad station. The visitors had come 
—60,000 of them—to participate in the 
Nazi Congress of Germans Abroad. 

In the quaint, twisted streets of Nu- 
remberg—headquarters of the toy in- 
dustry and of the Reich’s arch Jew- 
baiter, Julius Streicher—workmen pre- 
pared for another congress. This week, 
in the vast stadium at Zeppelin Field, 
Adolf Hitler would open the annual 
Nazi party convention. 

Berlin, which has been celebrating its 
700th anniversary,* also sparkled with 
flags, bright posters, and lights. The 
capital hummed with unusual pick-and- 
shovel activity—it groomed itself for a 
distinguished guest. At the end of this 
month, if current prophecies come true, 
Benito Mussolini will pilot his personal 
plane over the Alps to Munich and 
thence motor to Adolf Hitler’s sacred 
mountain lodge at Berchtesgaden.7 

Duce and Fiihrer then will proceed to 
Berlin and pass in state up Unter den 
Linden to the Wilhelmstrasse—where 
1,400 picked guests will cheer the Dic- 
tators in the old brownstone Presidenti- 
al Palace (now being renovated). After 


*Its history agine ee two Slavic fish- 
e li 


ing villages on t e river Spree. as- 
sive modern Berlin—world’s fifth metropo- 
lis, famous for the width of its streets and 
the uncouthness of its architecture—dates 
only from 1871 (formation of the German 
Empire). 


+First trip abroad for Mussolini since he 
signed the five-power pact at Locarno in 
1925. Hitler called on him in Venice in 
1934; Nazi No. 2 Géring visited him in Rome 
last Winter; and Chief of Staff von Blom- 
berg was his guest at the Spring ma- 
neuvers. 





NEWS-WEEK FROM ARAL-PIX 
Ignace Paderewski, foe of fascism 


that the Duce and his party of 60—in- 
cluding Marshal Pietro Badoglio, Duke 
of Addis Ababa—will witness German 
air, land, and sea maneuvers on the 
Baltic coast. 


CELLS: Mussolini’s visit has been 
rumored for months. In recent weeks, 
the rumors have become authentic re- 
ports—and in recent weeks, also, the 
Nazi police have trod easier in their 
persecution of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Last week, when the Duce’s 
visit became a (diplomatic) certainty, 
Hitler caused a sensation by inviting to 
Nuremberg (Nazi party convention) one 
of his bitterest enemies—Michael Car- 
dinal von Faulhaber, Rome’s stubborn 
and fearless field marshal against the 
forces of paganism in Germany. 

It is to be seen whether the Fiihrer 
plans reviving Germany’s broken 1933 
Concordat with the Vatican in connec- 
tion with Mussolini’s forthcoming “su- 
premely significant” visit. The Jew and 
the Catholic having served their pur- 
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pose as baits to distract Germans from 
the lack of food and other comforts, 
the Reds always remain. In fact, it 
would appear that Hitler, in the light of 
international events, now proposes to 
concentrate on the hate of communism 
—and he could get no better ally than 
the world-embracing organization of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

At the Germans Abroad session last 
week, Foreign Minister Constantin von 
Neurath (a moderate who only recently 
joined the Nazi party) foreshadowed 
the Fiihrer’s policies: he announced to 
the Teutonic expatriates that hence- 
forth they must organize in propaganda 
cells—every bit as active and ubiquitous 
as Moscow’s Comintern. And “we will 
not tolerate [foreign governments’ ] 
discrimination against Germans be- 
cause of Nazi affiliations.” 

Coincident with this peculiarly un- 
diplomatic statement, came two good- 
will gestures from the Fiihrer himself. 
First: by sending personal invitations 
to the British and French Ambassadors 
and the American chargé* he made it 
impossible for them to refuse attending 
the Nazi party congress. 

Second: Lord Rothermere’s pro-Nazi 
London Daily Mail published—over 
Adolf Hitler’s signature—a letter pro- 
posing a German-British-American en- 
tente: “Britain’s naval power would be 
combined with one of the world’s first 
military nations [and] if this could be 
enlarged by America’s adhesion .. . it 
is impossible to see who could disturb 
the combination!” 

This recalled the 1901 offer of Wil- 
helm II—which the German Foreign 
Office hastily killed. At the state ban- 
quet following Queen Victoria’s funeral, 
the imaginative young Kaiser proposed 
an Anglo-German alliance: “You rule 
the waves—we’ll rule the land—and 
without our consent, not a mouse can 
stir in Europe!” 


oe 


COSTA RICA: Noisy Monkeys 
Upset Farmers’ Tranquillity 


War on monkeys, not men, disturbed 
Costa Rica last week. In upland Gua- 
nacaste Province, where the Refugee 
Economic Corp. of New York has 
bought 50,000 acres as a haven for 
exiled German Jews, monkeys were 
driving the farmers wild. And the 
farmers were fighting back. 

Except for this conflict, Costa Rica 
was remarkably free from difficulties 
which beset its neighbors. It has no dic- 
tator, no permanent political parties, no 
threat of human war, and is known as 
a country without revolutions. Peace 
seems so permanent that President 
Leén Cortés Castro keeps an army of 


*Prentiss Gilbert, once noted as Ameri- 


ca’s “unofficial observer” at the League o 
Nations. is chief, Ambassador William E. 
Dodd, came to ashington to avoid just 
such an invitation. A frank critic of Nazi 
policies, Dodd last week vehemently but 
vainly protested to Cordell Hull when he 
learned the State Department had instruct- 
ed Gilbert to accept. (Forecast: Dodd’s res- 
ignation, with Joseph E. Davies replacing 
him. The present Moscow Ambassador has 
long coveted the job in London—and es- 
ecially since rumors that Robert Worth 
ingham, now in this country, may not 
return there.) 
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only 500 men. His staff of schoolteach- 
ers is five times as large. 

Reason for Costa Rica’s tranquillity: 
it has a private estate for every five of 
its 500,000 population, practically one 
estate per family. Only on the tropical 
coast, where foreign companies work 
banana plantations with Negro labor, 
are landholdings large. 

The monkey war was fought on small 
farms cleared in the Guanacaste tim- 
berland. Hordes of white-faced capu- 
chin monkeys, the common organ- 
grinder variety, had discovered fields of 
Indian corn. At crack of dawn—and 
many times between dawn and dusk— 
they swooped into the clearings, ripped 
off the tenderest ears, and fled chatter- 
ing with glee to the treetops. 

At latest reports the monkeys were 
winning. Unable to keep them out of 
the fields with either scarecrows or 
shotguns, some of the farmers were 
making separate peace by giving up the 
raising of corn. 
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ARGENTINA: Another Candidate 
Rides Prosperity to Victory 


Argentina’s Winter ended last week. 
Sunday was election day. 

Troops packed the important towns; 
and 2,768,713 males over 18 years of age, 
the largest registered electorate in the 
country’s history, chose a successor to 
Augustin Justo, retiring President. One 
candidate was Justo’s man, his ex-Fi- 
nance Minister, Roberto Ortiz, 51. The 
other was Justo’s enemy, ex-President 
Marcelo Torcuato de Alvear, 69. 

Saturday night, Justo’s police an- 
nounced the seizure of two 100-pound 
bombs—made, they said, to blow up 
the President. And the President 
himself broke all precedent by public- 
ly counseling the nation not to vote for 
Alvear. 

If elected, Alvear promised to end 
abuses of martial law, decentralize the 
government, urge votes for women, 
protect small industry, and work for a 
minimum wage and vacations with pay. 
Candidate Ortiz promised very little: 
continuation of prosperity—Argentina 
has a boom; and a balanced budget— 
Argentina has a surplus. That was 
enough. 

Even before the vote count began— 
it lasts at least two weeks—Argentina 
was sure that Ortiz had won. 
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MEXICO: Cardenas’ Program 
Perils Era of U.S. Good Will 


November, 1927, Plutarco Elias Calles 
twisted a heavy turquoise and silver 
ring on his thick brown finger and 
promised Ambassador Dwight Morrow 
that “within two months” the Mexican 
Supreme Court would make an impor- 
tant decision. 

The dictatorial President was better 
than his word. Within two weeks Mex- 
ico substituted the 1917 Petroleum Law 
—over which American companies had 
been wrangling for a decade—with a 
new act guaranteeing the rights of 
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foreign concessionaires and regulating 
their taxation. 

Last week Mexico’s radical Chief 
Executive, Lazaro Cardenas, opened 
his newly elected Congress with a 
pledge that “the government will con- 
tinue its social revolution on all fronts.” 
He might as well have handed down a 
death warrant for the American and 
the British oil companies whose interests 
below the Rio Grande run somewhere 





President Cardenas pushed his New Deal 


between $400,000,000 and $500,000,000. 

The government program encourages 
increased taxation—even to excess of 
the companies’ earnings. Their exist- 
ence already is endangered by a gen- 
eral strike in effect since last May. A 
Cardenas-appointed arbitration board 
has recommended, among other things, 
that the workers should have the right 
to strike indefinitely—on full pay! (Sig- 
nificant contrast: the government-run 
Petroleum Administration outlaws 
striking.) 

Sunday, Ambassador Josephus Dan- 
iels—who has been on genial terms 
with Cardenas so far—gave the first 
official hint that violation of the Calles- 
Morrow agreement would be a matter 
of grave concern to the United States. 
He had just returned to his post after 
a trip to Europe and a conference with 
President Roosevelt at Hyde Park. 
Back at his desk, the former Navy Sec- 
retary told reporters this country had 
urged that the oil agreement “might 
not be interrupted”—and he added that 
the squeezing out of American com- 
panies “will not be tolerated.” 

It was the first time in four years of 
unbroken good will that Washington 
had assumed a formal tone with Mex- 
ico. Just what steps this country might 
take remained in the future. 


NICARAGUA: A Map on a Stamp 
Makes the Neighbors Unhappy 


Ever since Central American nations 
ceased being Spanish provinces in 1821, 
they have quarreled sporadically over 
their boundaries. Honduras maintains 
that her frontier with Nicaragua was 
fixed by mutual agreement in 1906. 
Nicaragua denies it and for years has 
sought to reopen 
the question. Last 
week Nicaraguan 
officials created a 
casus belli. On let- 
ters to Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras’ capital, 
they stuck stamps 
bearing tiny maps 
with part of Hon- 
duras marked “dis- 
puted territory.” 

Friday mobs 
rushed the Nicara- 
guan Legation. Ra- 
dios in both coun- 
tries blared recrim- 
inations, and listen- 
ers resented af- 
fronts to “national 
honor.” Honduras 
demanded immedi- 
ate suppression of 
the stamps. Nica- 
ragua countered by 
using more of them. 
Honduras refused 
to deliver the let- 
ters. 

Saturday Nicara- 
gua’s Congress met 
in secret session; 
the radio sum- 
moned Nicaraguans 
to arm for defense 
of the frontier. In 
Honduras the re- 
port spread that Nicaragua was sending 
an army; Hondurans bought buttons 
lettered “Defend Your Homeland.” 

And while the Foreign Offices of the 
two countries exchanged notes, Hon- 
duran crowds paraded; they called for 
“deeds, not words.” 
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PALESTINE: Geneva Receives 
Foretaste of More Bloodshed 


At Geneva this week, in a world of 
blood-spilling quarrels, the League will 
assemble in its marble Peace Palace to 
consider another explosive question: 
Britain’s plan to partition Palestine be- 
tween Arabs and Jews. 

The Holy Land last week staged a 
characteristically grim prologue to the 
discussions. In early morning on a 
lonely road, Arabs murdered two Jews. 
Before noon bullets cut down a Moslem. 
In Jerusalem the gory pendulum swung 
again: as an aged rabbi left the Wail- 
ing Wall, Arab assassins rushed from 
an alley and killed him. Next day a 
bomb spread death in a Moslem bus. 


® Added hazard: this week Palestine 
Arabs and Syrian supporters will meet 
in a convention to oppose partition. 
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HORSE RACING: Pirate's Owner 
Takes Turf Bookies for a Ride 


One day last July Art Rooney won 
$19,000 at the Empire race track in 
Yonkers, N.Y. 

Then the Pittsburgher moved to New 
York’s Saratoga track and cleaned up 
$106,180 in an afternoon. That night, 
to the disappointment of the resort’s 
gambling proprietors, he avoided rou- 
lette wheels, went to the movies, ate a 
dish of ice cream, and retired. Next 
day, his profit was $23,000. 

At Aqueduct, Long Island, one day 
last week, he pocketed $100,000. These 
winnings, revealed by wailing bookies 
who claimed to have lost the bets to 
him, established Rooney as the nation’s 
leading turf plunger. But he denied 
winning any such sums; in fact, he 
shouted a carte blanche denial to every 
statement printed about him in the 
newspapers. He’s publicity-shy. 

Twelve years ago Rooney, a star half- 
back at Duquesne, turned to profes- 
sional baseball. Playing for Wheeling, 
W.Va., in the Middle Atlantic League, 
he led all rivals in batting—and stolen 
bases. Now in his middle 30s, 5 feet 7, 
and ample at the waistline, he plays 
golf. 

Rooney has tried his hand at pro- 
moting prizefights, and he currently 
owns the Pittsburgh Pirates, profes- 
sional-football team. He knows horses 
and the peculiar ways of the turf, but 
he relies more on judgment. 


> 
SPORT SHORTS 


GOLF: Defending her title in the 
Missouri women’s championship, Opal 
H. Hill played the greatest eighteen- 
hole round ever scored by her sex. On 
the Indian Hills course in Kansas City, 
she made an ace on the 157-yard third 
hole, lowered women’s par by twelve 
strokes, and finished with a 66. Mrs. 
Hill’s drives weren’t remarkable but 
her short game showed the results of 
years of practice—two hours a day of 
chipping, pitching, and putting. 


SWIMMING: Two 14-year-old girls 
won titles at the National Senior Wom- 
en’s championships, in Fleishhacker 
Pool, San Francisco, Calif. Marjorie 
Gestring, Los Angeles’ Olympic star, 
dived to the 10-foot springboard crown, 
and Elizabeth (Pat) Ryan of New York 
crawled to the 100-meter free-style title 
in 1 minute 8 seconds. 


BOXING: Answering popular de- 
mands that Max Schmeling be given his 
rights, Mike Jacobs, promoter, last 
week announced he had signed the 
German to meet champion Joe Louis 
next June. But the ring world isn’t 
certain the bout will come off. Jacobs, 
who wants to keep the title in the 
United States, has said: “No contract 
has been written which can’t be bro- 
ken.” 
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SPEED KING: Sir Malcolm Campbell has said that the mania for speed is like 
the drinking habit. ‘You can’t just take it or leave it alone. You've got to keep 
on and on.’ 

In 1935 he drove his Bluebird over Utah’s salt flats at an average speed of 
301.13 miles per hour and proved himself the fastest man on wheels. But that 
didn’t slake the 52-year-old Scot’s thirst for speed records. He returned home 
and began preparations for an assault on Gar Wood’s 1932 speedboat record of 
124.86 miles per hour. After experimental water-tank tests, he chose a 23-foot 
hull and the same twelve-cylinder airplane engine he had used in his automo- 
bile. (Wood had a 38-foot hull and four engines.) 

Last week on Lake Maggiore, off Locarno, Switzerland, Campbell drove his 
speedboat (above) 129.4164 miles per hour and annexed the title of the fastest 
man on water. Gar Wood says he will attempt to regain the heavyweight cham- 
pionship of the powerboat world—when, as, and if the International Motor 
Yachting Union officially recognizes Campbell’s record. 











NEWS-WEEK FROM HISE 


SAND SKIERS: Cape Cod vacationers have been steamed up this Summer over 
a novel sport—sun-tan skiing on sand. Marguerite Hines, Smith College alum- 
na, mothered the idea. She sprinkled pine needles on her sandy 18-acre home- 
stead in Centerville (Mass.), converted a 125-year-old mansion into a dormi- 
tory, built a mess hall in the barn, and invited ski students to enroll in her 
school. Miss Hines employs a Negro cook, a dietitian, and a group of Harvard 
and Dartmouth instructors to teach Telemarks and Christianias. The skiers 
dress in short shorts, ski boots, and elastic-topped stockings which keep the sand 
out. On the steeper dunes, the experts—with the aid of vigorous pole pushing 
—have reached a speed of 35 miles an hour. 
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John Van Ryn, daily commuter 
from Forest Hills to New York 





Anita Lizana of Chile and Evangeline MacLennan 
lunched at Forest Hills Inn in the center of town 








Ten Days of Tennis 


During the early matches of the 
nation’s net circus last week, spectators 
spent little time sitting on the concrete 
seats of the horseshoe stadium at Forest 
Hills, N. Y. It was easier on the hips 
and more diverting to wander about the 
grounds and inspect contestants at close 
range. Everyone seemed to be playing 
tennis at once—some practicing; others 
winning and losing lopsided matches. 

Here was a rare opportunity to view 
tennis stars as they are invariably pho- 
graphed by newspaper camera men—on 
a court waving a racquet at a fuzzy ball. 
That, of course, isn’t the only thing a 
tennis player does; at most he bats a 
ball only three hours a day. The rest of 
the time, he lives the orthodox life of a 
private citizen. 





Gene Mako, phonograph player at the Hotel 
where many stars relax 


Madison, New York, 
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Sarah Palfrey Fabyan (right), defeated in the first 
round, changed clothes and Coca-Colaed with a friend 
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‘May I have your signature, Mr. Budge?’ 


Going to and from the courts, players have no 
privacy at all. It sometimes takes them fifteen min- 
utes to make a 100-yard trip—so numerous and in- 
sistent are the autograph hounds. The chief hazard 
at last week’s matches was 15-year-old Lila May 
Banks (right—signing up Carolin Babcock). A 
Texas high-school girl, Miss Banks sported a jacket 
covered with college and school pennants and asked 
players to decorate it with signatures. 

Jadwiga Jedrzejowska (below) suffered most from 
another invasion of private rights—the candid-cam- 
era craze. Favored to win and new to this country, 
she was the prime lens target. 


All in all, spectators found the early days 
delightfully informal. And three out of four 
women welcomed the chance to sport sun 
glasses—popular not so much because they 
keep out sun’s rays, but because they make 
every woman look like Mrs. Outing Chester. 
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INSTITUTE: Williamstown Group 
Dissects Public-Opinion Media 


They met under the white banner 
of religious tolerance, but the speeches 
at the Williamstown Institute of Hu- 
man Relations contained little mention 
of God. “Public Opinion in a Democ- 
racy” was the theme of the six-day 
conference, sponsored by the National 
Conference of Jews and Christians—a 
religious group whose aim is to create 
tolerance among Catholics, Protestants, 
and Jews. 

Last week’s meetings were an out- 
growth of the Institute of Politics which 
met in the same Massachusetts town 
during the years of 1921 to 1931. Dr. 
Harry A. Garfield, president-emeritus of 
Williams and originator of the poli- 
tics institute, keynoted its successor: 
“There have been three stages in the 
development of religion—the ritualis- 
tic, the theological, and the ethical. 
We have come at last to the end of 
the theological period and are entering 
upon the most important period of the 
three.” 

For a discussion of the ethical ques- 
tions related to public opinion in a de- 
mocracy, the institute chose as subjects 
three forces which largely crystallize 
public opinion: movies, radio, and news- 
papers. Leaders in the three fields told 
how these agencies could promote more 
wholesome human relations in Ameri- 
ca; incidentally, they heard how they 
failed to do so. 

The movies came in for hot criticism. 
Prof. Edgar Dale of Ohio State Uni- 
versity charged them with breeding ill 
will between racial groups. He found 
it a bad thing that gangsters are so 
often portrayed by Italians; that Ne- 
groes are presented in an unfavorable 
light, mainly as comic characters de- 
void of any intelligence; and that Jews 
are “money-grasping.” Dr. Dale didn’t 
like the way the movies portrayed news- 
paper men, either; he charged that 
Hollywood pictured them as swashbuck- 
ling, alcoholic neurotics. 

Prof. Fred Eastman of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary urged movie mag- 
nates to get away from the idea that 
they are “a bunch of entertainers try- 
ing to make money” and to consider 
themselves as “a group of educators 
in possession of the most powerful me- 
dium of education which the world has 
yet discovered.” 

This suggestion was rejected by 
Martin Quigley, publisher of a chain of 
movie trade journals. He thought films 
should entertain people—not propagate 
social, political, or economic ideas. “If 
there are others who wish to use this 
medium for a message which they imag- 
ine the world is yearning to hear, the 
obvious course for them is to get a 
camera and go to work.” 

It was the printed word that worried 
Prof. Thomas V. Smith of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Fascists and Com- 
munists did not strike him as any more 
dangerous than the man he new-named 
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Prof. Thomas S. Evans of the University Religious Conference, Los Angeles, dis- 
cusses a Williamstown Institute issue with Rabbi Morris Lazaron of Baltimore 


the plutogogue. The philosophy pro- 
fessor defined him as “the voice of the 
wealthy when they can no longer speak 
for themselves, the successor of the 
plutocrat of other days. He is not 
Allah, but Allah’s public-relations coun- 
sel.” 

“You will hear his soft-spoken mes- 
sage in the columns of our sophisticated 
Walter Lippmanns and our unctuous 
Glenn Franks. You will see or gently 
feel his gloved hand in the eulogistic re- 
leases of our late Ivy Lees and our 
ever-present Edward Bernays.” 

Next day Professor Smith received a 
letter from Bernays. The New York 
public-relations man upheld his pro- 
fession and claimed that along with the 
civil liberties of freedom of speech, 
press, religion, and assembly should be 














INTERNATIONAL 
Everett R. Clinchy, director, nation- 
al conference of Jews and Christians 


added another—‘“freedom of propa- 
ganda.” 

In general the institute agreed that, 
despite the wide appeal of both the 
radio and the films, newspapers still 
held their place as the nation’s great- 
est molding factor. Fulton Oursler, 
editor of Liberty magazine, considered 
democracy safe so long as newspapers 
and magazines are free from dictation. 
“It might be possible for a dictator to 
get control of America for a little while. 
He might even command us to salute 
with upraised hand for a day or two. 
But on the third day our united thumbs 
would find their way somehow near to 
the nostrils, simply because of that im- 
mortal and impudent faith in freedom 
that is a natural part of our behavior.” 
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RICE: A New Parish Regulation 
Governs Weddings of Catholics 


Parishioners of Sacred Heart Roman 
Catholic Church, Jersey City, N.J., 
found a notice on the parish’s bulletin 
board last week. “Throwing rice at 
weddings is simple horseplay,” wrote 
the Very Rev. Martin J. Foley. “It isa 
mark of ignorance. Ask those who do 
it why they do it and they can’t give 
an intelligent answer.* No lady or gen- 
tleman would go into anyone’s house, 
much less the house of God, and mess 
it up with rice.” 

The pastor, who is also a Dominican 
friar, laid down a new parish rule: 
henceforth couples who wish to be mar- 
ried in Sacred Heart Church must pay 
a $5 deposit; if no rice mars the serv- 
ice, Father Foley will return the 
money. 

*From ancient times rice has been a sym- 
bol of fertility. Casting the grains upon the 
bridal pair, or eating it at the marriage 


feast, was supposed to insure their fe- 
cundity. 
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MEETING: Scientists Present 
News G.B.S. Already Knew 







To George Bernard Shaw the world 
is a monstrously simple oyster which 
should be turned on a fork, looked and 
laughed at, then consumed; people who 
inhabit the oyster are equally ridicu- 
lous: pontifical clergymen, silly states- 
men, expansive businessmen, and hol- 
low historical characters. 

Knowing in advance what they would 
get, astute managers of the Nerth 
American Newspaper Alliance, feature 
syndicate, hired the bad boy of White- 
hall Court to peep out through his 
bushy brows at the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, which 
met in Nottingham last week. 
| Science, the 81-year-old playwright 
warily admitted, was a good thing. But 
scientists themselves were lacking. 
“These fellows,” he wrote, “torment 
dogs and cut ducts out of guinea pigs 
for 25 years and then announce, as 
epoch-making discoveries, something 
that any agricultural laborer could have 
told them at the beginning.” Papers 
read at the meeting largely substanti- 
ated this contention. 












® Dr. Julian Huxley, famous British 
biologist who lists his recreations as 
travel, lawn tennis, and bird watching, 
cast academic eyes on artificial-fertili- 
zation experiments now in progress. 
Sperm from a prize bull is collected in 
a vacuum bottle, cooled, and shipped 
hundreds of miles to impregnate a half- 
dozen or more cows. Result: his widely 
distributed blood lines help lift the gen- 
eral cattle level. If human beings ex- 
pect to make any eugenic progress, Dr. 
Huxley believes, they must be ready to 
accept the same procedure within the 
next half century. 

“T can imagine,” Dr. Huxley admitted, 
“many people having prejudices against 
the application of [these] methods for 

. the elimination of propagation as 
the primary purpose of the marriage 
institution . . . [but] when people get 
used to the idea they will accept it just 
as they have accepted birth control.” 


© By speaking soothingly, psychiatrists 
can coax hidden secrets from addled 
minds. Once these mental sore spots 
have been found, suggestion can ofttimes 
lead the patient back to health. Adolf 
Hitler slightly revised these methods to 
capture a docile people; for the low, 
confiding voice, he substituted his high- 
pitched scream to allay hidden fears, 
and he used a controlled press instead 
of suggestion. The net result, according 


——_—__—_. 





to Dr. William Brown, Oxford psycholo- 
gist, makes Hitler “the greatest psycho- 
therapeutist of nations” that the world 
has ever known. 


® Russia’s late Ivan Petrovich Pavloff 
found that by ringing a bell before a 
group of dogs were fed, the animals soon 
came to associate the sound with eating. 
After a while, the sound alone was suffi- 
cient to start secretion of saliva. 

Citing similar experiments, Prof. 
James Gray, Cambridge University zoo- 
logist, last week decided the minds of 
men and fish were distressingly similar. 

By placing a glass partition in an 
aquarium pike have been taught not to 
eat minnows. Every time a pike tried 
to get at the minnow in the adjoining 
compartment, he gave his nose a pain- 
ful bump. Gradually he came to asso- 
ciate pain with minnows and avoided 
them even when the glass was out. One 
look at his natural source of food and 
the pike showed “a faculty resembling 
emotional responses.” 

“Were we,” Professor Gray concluded, 
“to have carried out comparable ex- 
periments on a race of human beings 
and got similar results, we would have 
said ... they are performing a con- 
scious, premeditated, thoughtful, and 
purposive act. 

“Are we to apply the same conclusions 
to fish? If not, why not?” 





NEWSPHOTOS 
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EXPEDITION: One of the happiest scientific pipe dreams 
is that of finding an isolated spot where plants and animals 
have fallen out of step with evolutionary forces. In such 
a region, it is conceivable that prehistoric types might still 
exist. This week an expedition takes the field to explore 


an American Lost World. 

About seven million years ago the rushing Colorado 
River ground away tons of limestone and sandstone in 
Northern Arizona and left dozens of isolated plateaus with- 
in the Grand Canyon. 


There is vegetation on these deso- 


late rock ‘temples.’ Park officials have discouraged climb- 
ing of the treacherous bluffs, and they have remained cut 
off from the world. 

Dr. Harold E. Anthony, curator of mammalogy at New 
York’s American Museum of Natural History and leader 
of the expedition, has little hope of finding any giant spec- 
imens. But his Grand Canyon venture will be a success 
if he only finds a porcupine with a missing vertebrae. Such 
a discovery might provide a valuable link between present- 
day animals and their remote ancestors. 
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Air Races 


Each year as racing airplanes’ 
wings grow smaller, engines bigger, 
speeds more dizzy, the plane and 
pilot risk runs beyond actuarial 
computation. Monday night at 
Cleveland, as the National Air 
Races drew to the end of a four- 
day Roman holiday, one pilot, Lee 
Miles, had been killed in prelimi- 
nary trials; a half-dozen ships had 
been wrecked; three parachute 
jumpers lay in hospitals. But nu- 
merous speed records had been 
broken; the world’s best stunt pi- 
lots had done their stuff; and the 
crowd had loved it all. One hun- 
dred thousand jammed the stands. 
At least that many more kibitzed 
skyward from outside the huge 
fences surrounding the city’s mile- 
square airport. 


Flying a Seversky, Frank W. 
Fuller Jr., a husky middle-aged 
paint manufacturer from San Fran- 
cisco, cleaned up in the Bendix 
transcontinental dash. Seven start- 
ers roared off from Los Angeles’ 
Burbank airport; six reached Cleve- 
land. Fuller’s time—7 hours 55 
minutes—won him (ffirst prize 
($9,000) and a new record ($2,500). 
Without stopping, he pushed on to 
Bendix, N.J., where officials clocked 
him (above) for another $1,500; 
then a few minutes later he landed 
at Floyd Bennett. No other finish- 
er flew farther than Cleveland. To 
that point Earl Ortman of Los An- 
geles took second ($5,000). Jac- 
queline Cochran, wife of Floyd B. 
Odlum and only woman entrant, 
finished third ($3,000); finishing at 
all earned her an additional $2,500 
and congratulations from Vincent 
Bendix (right). 
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WIDE WORLD 

First trouble: En route to Los Angeles, 

Major Alexander de Seversky landed his 

Seversky monoplane at Floyd Bennett 

Field, Brooklyn. A wheel crumpled; the 

crash crew smothered a small fire; the 
Major walked away uninjured. 
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Hero of the closed-course racing was 
Steve Wittman (right), an ex-school- 
teacher from Oshkosh, Wis. In one 
tiny homemade ship he won the race 
for planes with engines of less than 
397-cubic-inch displacement. Sunday 
he flew the same ship to second place 
in the Greve Trophy Race for engines 
up to 550 cubic inches, finishing sec- 
onds behind Rudy Kling of Lemont, 
Ill. Then Monday in the 200-mile 
Thompson Trophy Race, which sets 
no limit on engine size, Wittman sailed 
into the lead in another racer he had 
designed and built around an obsolete 
liquid-cooled Curtiss D-12 motor. For 
eighteen of the twenty laps he led his 
eight competitors (all with mod- 
ern air-cooled engines). Then engine 
trouble slowed him hopelessly. Earl 
Ortman and Roscoe Turner, who had 
battled for second, missed pylons and 
lost a golden chance. Kling slipped 
into first money ($11,500). 
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Marine, navy, and army squadrons 
droned past the Cleveland grandstands 
in elaborate formations, swinging down 
over the convention-thronged city in 
a massive advertisement of the na- 
tion’s defense forces. A half-dozen 
picked stunt flyers filled in between 
events with loops, spins, barrel rolls, 
and every conceivable combination 
thereof. Some specialized in ‘crazy fly- 
ing,’ low-altitude antics imitating the 
blunders of a rattled student. One pair 
(left below) demonstrated take-offs 
and landings on top of an automobile. 
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Count Otto Hagenburg of 
Germany even set pilots’ 
spines tingling with his low 
inverted flying (top). One 
flight past the stands was so 
low his tail struck. The crash 
(center) looked fatal; but 
next day the Count (above) 
was back stunting—in an- 
other ship. 
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ROMANCE: Of Betty Lou Riggs 
And Charlie McCarthy Bergen 


If you have heard Betty Lou on Rudy 
Vallee’s Thursday evening hour, you 
already know that she is Thomas Wil- 
liam Riggs. The imaginary tot who has 
lisped her way into the hearts of radio 
listeners exists only as a quirk in Riggs’ 
vocal chords. 

Now the small voice’s Mr. Tommy has 
a thirteen-week contract with the Val- 
lee show, and tuners-in will remember 
that Edgar Bergen’s Charlie McCarthy 
started his career on the same program. 
Betty Lou and Charlie have much in 
common, except that Betty Lou is not 
a dummy. Riggs doesn’t ventriloquize; 
he moves his lips naturally and gets his 
effects through a trick double voice. 

Betty Lou started her professional 
life three years ago after Riggs’ poultry 
business bogged down in the depression. 
He got a singing and piano-playing job 
on Pittsburgh’s radio station WCAE. 
One day J. L. Coffin, the manager, 
couldn’t believe his ears—a little girl 
in the studio was swearing like a Ma- 
rine sergeant. He finally located the 
sound coming out of Riggs’ mouth. 

“Hey, Tommy,” he yelled, “can you 
clean that gal up?” Riggs laughed. “Of 
course. I’ve been playing around with 
her since my days in Brown and Ohio 
State Universities.” Coffin grabbed a 
microphone. “Let’s audition her for 
the air.” 

Not long afterward the Pittsburgh 
child-labor-bureau officials heard a Bet- 
ty Lou broadcast. Full of indignation, 
they stormed into the studio and de- 
manded that Riggs take that “child” off 
the air; she was much too young to 
work at night. Mr. Tommy demon- 
strated for them. 

From Pittsburgh, Riggs wandered 
around Columbus and Cincinnati for 
awhile before he exposed Betty Lou to 
the perils of the Big City. The first big 
chance came on a CBS program. Then 
Vallee got an earful of the little dam- 
sel and adopted her into his family. Be- 
cause he is also the radio foster father 
of Charlie McCarthy, gossip flips around 
the studio that the crooner has an am- 
bition to play Cupid. 

Of late, young McCarthy has taken to 
flirting with the glamorous ladies on 
the Chase & Sanborn program, in be- 
tween his feuding with W. C. Fields. 
But, Rudy, feeling paternal, would like 
to see Charlie settle down with some 
nice girl. Betty Lou, the dream girl, is 
Rudy’s candidate for Charlie’s hollow 
heart. 

But Charlie has a lot of rivals. In one 
ten-day period, Riggs had 32,000 re- 
quests for pictures of the imaginary lit- 
tle lady; and she receives numerous 
gifts, mostly toys and handkerchiefs. 
Parents also write in praising Betty 
Lou’s behavior and asking her to broad- 
cast lessons of obedience. The latest 
compliment: twins Betty and Tommy 
Phillip of Chillicothe, Ohio, were named 
for her and Mr. Tommy. 
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Bavaria: Richard Strauss 
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Finland: Jan Sibelius 
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Austria: Arnold Schénberg 
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COMPOSERS: Behind the Scenes 
With Masters of Modern Music 


Musical reference books seldom make 
entertaining reading, but David Ewen’s 
Twentieth Century Composers (282 
pages, 72,000 words. Illustrations, bibli- 
ography, index. Crowell, New York. $3) 
is a lively exception. The seventeen per- 
sonality sketches combine frank criti- 
cism with a history of each composer’s 
musical development. 

The author of “The Man with the 
Baton,” “Composers of Today,” and 
“Composers of Yesterday” begins his 
new book with the 1913 riot at the 
Paris premiére of Stravinsky’s “Sacre 
du Printemps” and ends it with the 
death of George Gershwin last July. 
Genius—tragic, ludicrous, and merely 
routine—parades in between. 


® Richard Strauss, dean of German 
composers, has lived to see himself be- 
come a classic. Ewen calls his musical 
development upside down _ because 
Strauss composed most of his greatest 
works (“Don Juan,” “Zarathustra,” 
“Salomé,” “Elektra”) before he reached 
45. Strauss is wealthy and economical. 
When the Diaghileff Ballet performed 
his “Joseph’s Legend” in Paris, the 
composer asked the French capital’s 
foremost writers, artists, and musicians 
to celebrate with a dinner at Larue’s. 
The meal was superb—but afterwards 
each guest received a bill for his feast. 


® Jan Sibelius lives 30 miles from Hel- 
singfors in a village too tiny to appear 
on railroad timetables. But if a traveler 
tells the train conductor that he wishes 
to visit Sibelius, even an express will 
stop at Jarvenpaa. The composer of 
“Finlandia” likes expensive cigars, good 
food, and good liquor; he hates to dis- 
cuss his own work. When the 1918 
civil war broke out in Finland, Red 
Guard troops stormed the _ Sibelius 
home. The huge, athletic-looking com- 
poser—who wasn’t interested in poli- 
tics—gently played the piano to calm 
his frightened children. 


® Over the doorway of Francesco Mali- 
piero’s villa near Asolo, Italy, this motto 
appears: “To the obscene all things are 
obscene.”* In the entrance hall another 
sign, which Pirandello might have writ- 
ten, reads: “Do not trust your host. 
You can never be quite sure who he 
really is.’ When Ewen went to visit 
this greatest living Italian composer, his 
host promptly took him to the stable 
and introduced the American to his 
goat. Malipiero stumbled over his dog 
in the garden. “In all seriousness,” he 
tipped his hat and apologized to the pet. 


@® In Vienna in March, 1913, Arnold 
Sch6énberg, radical Jewish composer, in- 


troduced a work of his own along with 


*On “political and moral grounds,” be- 
cause several of the characters were pros- 
titutes, Mussolini in 1934 banned his opera, 
“Legend of a Changeling Son,” based on a 
play by Luigi Pirandello. 
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compositions by Gustav Mahler and Al- 
ban Berg (who, with Roger Sessions, 
Rachmaninoff, and George Antheil, 
aren’t among Ewen’s selected seven- 
teen). Jeers and hissing interrupted the 
performance, and Schénberg asked the 
audience to hear Mahler’s songs with 
“fitting quiet and respect.” He thereby 
precipitated a riot, with a subsequent 
law suit. One concert-goer sued another 
for assault; a witness swore he laughed 
himself sick; and a physician testified 
the nerve-wracking music had given 
several in the audience neurosis attacks. 

These four are fair samples of “Twen- 
tieth Century Composers.” The whole 
book is as easy to read as the sprightli- 
est program note. 
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EXHIBITION: New York Club 
Pays Rent and Pleases Artists 


All Summer long you could get hung 
in New York for 50 cents. In effect 
since June 14, the privilege was with- 
drawn on Labor Day—by the Studio 
Guild Galleries, “a national clearing 
house for the arts,” which had offered 
artists this unusual opportunity to dis- 
play their work. 

All year round the guild maintains 
four spacious exhibition rooms in the 
57th Street Heckscher Building. In 
mid-May, Grace Pickett, the club’s pres- 
ident, and Roger L. Sherman, secre- 
tary, put their heads together over an 
old problem: how to pay rent during the 
dull Summer season. They hatched the 
idea of a “revolving exhibition,” substi- 
tuting new works for those withdrawn 
or sold. If they could cover the walls at 
a weekly rental of 50 cents per picture, 
they could meet expenses. 

For their work exhibitors set their 
own prices, ranging from $20 to $500. 
And a good many—with reference to the 
landlady or the baby—were perfectly 
willing to cut prices. Sales, however, 
didn’t amount to much. “Summer peo- 
ple,” Miss Pickett explains, “mostly just 
come to look—but they have a ‘good 
time, and it does the artist good, too, 
whether he makes money or not.” 

Of the Summer total of 100 artists and 
sculptors shown, 40 paid freight on 
brain children created outside the met- 
ropolitan area. Cross section of exhib- 
itors, hitherto known and unknown: 

Edourd Rigele, 45, Belgian-born su- 
perintendent of a Manhattan apartment 
house, who only has time to paint in 
the basement at night under 60-watt 
lamps; T. Mitchell Hastings, Philadel- 
phia architect whose first framed paint- 
ings “revolved” all Summer, is busy try- 
ing to finish enough oils for his first one- 
man show next January; Anna McClure 
Sholl, a New Yorker, writes detective 
stories for a living, but prefers to paint; 
Florence Proctor, daughter of the late 
Sir Edward Kemp, Canadian sheet- 
metal millionaire, does still lifes which 
usually are in great demand during Art 
Display Week (this year: Sept. 26-Oct. 
2), when the guild lends New York 
stores paintings for window display. 

Delighted to have paid the rent on 
time, the guild plans to make the re- 
volving show an annual event. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


STAGE: Season Opens With 
Much Ado About Almost Nothing 


Three well-known stage writers came 
back from Hollywood to open the New 
York theatrical season last week. And 
now the rich brown modernistic vast- 
ness of the Rockefellers’ Center Theatre 


novel tunes in his music box, spreads 
strains of adequate melody through the 
proceedings; but none of them seem 
to justify the show. Nor does the pro- 
duction appear to justify the reported 


$210,000 expenditure. Still, it’s big and 
gaudy and will provide entertainment 
of a sort while theatre-goers await the 
creations of other name writers return- 
ing to Broadway this season. 

Advance notices sparkle with prom- 
ises of word wizards lately lost in the 
Hollywood Eldorado. The leader of 





NEWS-WEEK BY PAT TERRY 


British packet noses into Yorktown pier as ‘Virginia’ colonists gather to 
welcome a troupe of British players: all on the Center Theatre stage 


reflects and echoes the amazing range 
of sights, colors, and sounds that make 
up their “Virginia.” It is probably the 
most supercolossal movie-house pro- 
logue that ever masqueraded under 
the guise of a musical comedy. 
Laurence Stallings and Owen Davis 
wrote the story but it got lost some- 
where in the labyrinth of ballets, Ne- 
gro choruses, swing-spirituals, and spec- 
tacles (a packet swinging into a pier; 
George Washington on a horse, in 
painted plaster, leading his troops forth 
to battle the Redcoats). There is, how- 
ever, some evidence that the plot has to 
do with a troupe of Drury Lane players 
arriving in Williamsburg, Va., on the 
eve of the Revolutionary War. Natur- 
ally, the British prima donna falls in 
love with handsome Col. Richard Fair- 
fax of Virginia—but Anne Booth’s pip- 
ing soprano doesn’t stand much chance 
against the postured Ronald Graham 
and his very loud voice. Also it is 
sad to see the deft comedy of Nigel 
Bruce, as the wistful philandering Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, lost in a swirl of 
hustling scenes. 
Arthur Schwartz, who used to find 





those coming back is Sidney Howard, 
president of the Dramatists Guild, who 
hasn’t been around since “Paths of 
Glory” in 1935; he has a play for Ethel 
Barrymore, “The Ghost of Yankee 
Doodle.” 

Forsaking his old pal Charles Mac- 
Arthur of “The Front Page” and “Jum- 
bo” fame, Ben Hecht will offer a solo 
effort, “To Quito and Back.” 

An untitled opus will somersault Marc 
Connelly back to writing from produc- 
ing. Rachel Crothers will pop into the 
spotlight with “Susan and God”; her 
sprightly dialogue has been greatly 
missed since 1932’s “When Ladies 
Meet.” 

Louis Weitzenkorn, who has been 
away since “Five Star Final” in 1930-31, 
has a play called “The Burglar Strike.” 
Zona Gale’s “Afraid to Marry” will end 
an exile dating from 1924. John Emer- 
son and Anita Loos, remembered for 
their philosophic treatise on “Gentlemen 
Prefer Blondes,” have a play without a 
name. S. N. Behrman has done a 
version of the Greek legend “Amphi- 
tryon” for Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fon- 
tanne. Clifford Odets, the great ex- 
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pectation of Left-wing drama-goers, 
will put forth “Golden Gloves.” 

And Maxwell Anderson, with “The 
Star Wagon,” and Robert Sherwood, 
with a comedy he is fashioning now, 
will be around as usual. 

George Jean Nathan, previewing the 
list, says: “(Names are supposed to make 
news, but we can only hope that they 
make plays.” 
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SCREEN: Thrones Totter, 
Englishmen Come to Rescue 


Although Hollywood makes an oc- 
casional “Fury,” “Winterset,” or “Black 
Legion,*” pictures that deal in the social 
issues of the day are generally un- 
profitable. It is romanticism—particu- 
larly the kind that escapes to a histovi- 
cal or fictional past—that pays the div- 
idends. Last week brought two more 
big-budget productions in the big box- 
office tradition: Selznick International’s 
The Prisoner of Zenda and Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer’s operetta The Firefly. 

There have been many films of this 
kind since the infant industry began to 
toddle and talk, but the last three 
years have seen a notable increase in 
their number. Prior to 1934, church, 
parents’, and women’s clubs had pro- 
tested ineffectually against Hollywood’s 
preoccupation with gangsters and pseu- 
dosophisticates, but the Legion of De- 
cency’s militant boycott against objec- 
tionable films had the desired effect. 
Studio executives stumbled over one an- 
other in their haste to reform, and 
searched frantically for screen stories 
that might prove profitable, though 
pure. 

RKO-Radio’s 1934 dramatization of 
Louisa May Alcott’s “Little Women” 
showed the way out. The film was ap- 
proved by even the most censorious— 
and by the critics as well. And it made 
money. Since then Hollywood has been 
leaning heavily on the classics—both 
major and minor. 

David Selznick was one of the leaders 
in this reversion to classicism, shrewd- 
ly choosing stories that would appeal 
to both American and British film- 
goers. His “Prisoner of Zenda” fills 
both requirements. 

Anthony Hope’s famous English nov- 
el, brought to the stage in 1895 and 
screened in 1913 and 1923, may be too 
well known to bear repeating; but im- 
aginatively directed by John Cromwell, 
it comes to the screen again as a color- 
ful and exciting example of swashbuck- 
ling romance. Perfectly cast in a dual 
role—the weak King of a mythical 
kingdom and the gallant English gentle- 
man who saves his throne for him— 
Ronald Colman is well supported by 
Douglas Fairbanks Jr. as the dashing 
Rupert of Hentzau and by an excep- 
tional cast whose principals are pre- 
ponderantly English. 

The Anglo-appeal in “The Firefly” is 
limited to a brief but heroic appear- 
ance of Wellington and his English 


*Acting as a corporation, the Ku-Klux 
Klan has brought suit against Warner 
Brothers for alleged use of the Klan’s pat- 
ented insignia in this film. 
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troops riding to rescue Spain from the 
tyranny of Napoleon—all of which, in- 
cluding the plodding tale of French 
and Spanish espionage contributed by 
Ogden Nash and his co-workers, has 
nothing whatsoever to do with the Har- 
bach-Friml operetta (1912) on which 
the film purports to be based. More to 
the point, the picture offers five of the 
original songs—notably “Giannina Mia” 
and “Sympathy”’—and two new Friml 





Ronald Colman brings light to Zenda 


tunes; and Jeanette MacDonald and 
Allan Jones do more than justice to the 
fine score. 

A glance at the list of films now in 
production indicates that the classical 
and costumed romance will continue to 
inspire the major studios’ more elabo- 
rate efforts for some time to come. La- 
fitte and his piratical crew, Mme. Wa- 
lewska and Napoleon will soon come 
to life on the screen; and three other 
films, all of whose titles begin with the 
magic words “The Adventures of,” will 
recreate Tom Sawyer, Marco Polo, and 
Robin Hood. 


> 


OTHER OPENINGS 


Double or Nothing (Paramount): An 
eccentric millionaire’s will sends his ex- 
ecutors into the streets in search of an 
honest and intelligent person to inherit 
his fortune. A tuneful and fairly amus- 
ing musical; Bing Crosby, Martha Raye, 
Mary Carlisle, Andy Devine, and Wil- 
liam Frawley. 

Love Under Fire (Twentieth Century- 
Fox): Breezy and occasionally spar- 
kling comedy about jewel thieves, Scot- 
land Yard, and a travestied Spanish 
civil war. Loretta Young, Don Ameche, 
Borrah Minevitch and his gang. 

Borneo (Twentieth Century-Fox): 
The thrilling capture of a 300-pound 
orangutan climaxes this vivid account 
of Osa and the late Martin Johnson’s 
jaunt into the tangled jungle of Borneo. 
An accompanying narrative by Lowell 
Thomas gives way to Lew Lehr in the 
film’s lighter moments. 
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HOBART: Eddy Holds Knowledge 
Of War Essential to Citizens 


William Alfred Eddy gave up an Eng- 
lish professorship at Dartmouth College 
last year for the presidency of Hobart 
College at Geneva, N.Y. He had ideas 
and he lost no time putting them into 
effect. One was a four-year required 
course in citizenship, a study of the po- 
litical, social, and economic structure of 
American Society. 

This week Eddy announced a new 
feature of the program: a course in war 
and peace. Motion pictures and visiting 
lecturers will acquaint students with 
the causes, courses, and results of war. 
Hobart’s president qualifies as an ex- 
pert instructor: he holds two medals 
and four citations for heroism at Bel- 
leau Wood. 


a 


YALE: University Relents and 
Gives New Haven Financial Aid 


Connecticut, like other States, ex- 
empts from taxation buildings and 
properties used for educational purposes. 
But for 38 years Yale’s continued with- 
drawing of land from the tax list and 
its increasing exempt holdings—now 
totaling $67,302,615—have made New 
Haveners resentful. 

City officials have repeatedly suggest- 
ed that the university could afford to 
give the city some financial help in re- 
turn for fire, police, and sanitation serv- 
ice. To such pleas Yale’s answer has 
been a consistent No. 

Last March, Mayor John W. Murphy 
and a committee of six tackled the 
problem anew. They asked Yale for 
$300,000 for services rendered. Last 
week Yale replied: no cash but restora- 
tion of $300,000 worth of property to 
the tax list. The city’s gain: less than 
$10,000 annually. 

The letters which passed between the 
committee and Yale were then released. 
They were polite, but they clearly in- 
dicated that town and gown still failed 
to see eye to eye. 

Yale was rather hurt that the city 
should consider it “a burden.” It patted 
itself on the back, claiming it was of 
“incalculable benefit” to New Haven— 
students and visitors spend $15,000,000 
a year—and intimated that if it hadn’t 
been for Yale the town might never have 
reached first base. Besides, Yale last year 
paid $398,000 in taxes—on business prop- 
erties, fraternities, and the Bowl—and 
gave $361,000 in scholarships to New 
Haven students. “Thoughtful citizens,” 
the university felt sure, appreciated 
Yale’s open lectures, exhibits, and Ster- 
ling Library. 

In reply, the committee expressed 
pleasure over the $300,000 restoration. 
But the “cultural advantages,” which 
Yale’s letter claimed were so important, 
did not make an impression on the 
committee. It dubbed them “intangible 
benefits.” 
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Sunshine School 
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Crippled children need schools with special facilities. 
Though some 900 institutions now provide these necessities, 
they can accommodate only one out of five of the nation’s 
100,000 maimed youngsters. Latest addition to the list is 
San Francisco’s Sunshine School. 

This $300,000 school will serve 175 boys and girls, 6 to 14 
years old. It has a bathing pool, a corrective-exercise room, 
a patio playground, rest rooms with cots that swing back 
against the wall when not in use, and a recreation deck en- 
closed with special glass allowing ultraviolet rays to help 
strengthen paralyzed limbs. One feature helps solve the 
problem of getting the children to school and home again. 
They travel in taxicabs, which use a special covered drive- 
way whose platforms are even with the running boards so 
the youngsters can get in and out with a minimum of strain. 
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| COMMODITIES: mr. Roosevelt Takes 


A Sugar Defeat With a Cotton Victory 


President Roosevelt last week put the 
final touches on a couple of political 
horse trades, and businessmen weighed 
the deals. Verdict: in one case—sugar 
—Mr. Roosevelt had come off second 
best; in the other—cotton—he had out- 
smarted Congress. 


SUGAR: Lines for a sugar battle 
were drawn last March, when the Presi- 
dent asked for legislation to replace the 
production—and import-quota system 
established by the Jones-Costigan Act 
of 1934, due to expire Dec. 31. 

The basic structure of that system 
provided a fairly satisfactory three-way 
division of the American raw-sugar 
market among (1) domestic growers of 
beet—Colorado, Nebraska, Utah, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Michigan; (2) cane— 
Louisiana, Florida; (3) cane planters in 
United States’ insular possessions--- 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
the Philippines (and Cuba). 

On that score, it was rightly expected 
that a new agreement could be worked 
out without acute controversy. But on 
another issue—the allocation of refin- 
ing—powerful opponents got ready for 
a fight. 

The line-up: on one side—the Presi- 
dent, Secretaries Hull, Wallace, and 
Ickes. On the other—Ellsworth Bunk- 
er, affable National Democratic finance 
committeeman during the 1936 cam- 
paign and now chief lobbyist for the 
United States Sugar Refiners Associa- 
tion; Charles M. Kearney, National 
Sugar Beet Growers’ lobbyist; and Clar- 
ence J. Bourg, representative of the 
Louisiana growers. 

The problem: what Congress should 
do about Jones-Costigan Act provisions 
favoring domestic refiners at the ex- 
pense of “offshore” (insular) processors, 
particularly those of Puerto Rico and 
Hawaii. The 1934 act, while setting con- 
tinental production at 28 per cent of 
consumption, put no restrictions on the 
domestic refiners. This well-organized 
group—the American Sugar Refining 
Co. and twelve other corporations 
which comprise the Sugar Refiners As- 
sociation—today handles about 85 per 
cent of continental refined-sugar con- 
sumption. Offshore areas, however, 
though supplying 72 per cent of the raw 
sugar, had their total refined contribu- 
tions limited to about 10 per cent of 
consumption. 

The arguments: during 1917-18, en- 
couraged by the Federal Government, 
refiners pointed out, they had expand- 
ed their capacity to the limit to re- 
plenish depleted Allies’ stocks—as a re- 
sult they are now operating at only 62 
per cent of capacity; moreover, unre- 
stricted competition by island refiners 
with low labor costs would spell ruin 
for the mainland industry. The ad- 
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ministration countered by asserting that 
since Hawaii and Puerto Rico are in- 
tegral parts of the United States, there 
should be no discrimination against 
them. As for Cuba and the Philippines, 
new restrictions on their exports (raw 
or refined) would violate the spirit of 
the Cuban-American trade pact and the 
Philippine Independence Act. 


Slash: Last April, when Secretary 
Wallace sent Congress a legislative 
draft of the administration’s proposals, 
a House agriculture subcommittee 


REAL BRICKS:Wreck- 
ers recently started 
tearing down the build- 
ing on William and 
Pine Streets formerly 
occupied by Harris 
Forbes & Co., New 
York bond house 
which was absorbed by 
a Chase National Bank 
affiliate in 1931. A 
group of former Har- 
ris Forbes’ workers, 
now employed by 
Chase, felt some sou- 
venir of the old struc- 
ture should be pre- 
served. Accordingly, 
they asked the wreck- 
er for a number of 
bricks from the build- 
ing and arranged to 
have them cleaned, 
footed with felt, and 





promptly chopped it into mincemeat. 
From 300,000- and 250,000-ton levels 
proposed by Mr. Wallace, committee- 
men switched Hawaiian and Puerto 
Rican refined quotas back to the for- 
mer figures of 29,616 and 126,033. 

This brought a threat from the White 
House—if legislators didn’t change their 
tune, Mr. Roosevelt would veto the 
measure. Not only would this kill the 
entire quota system but it would also 
throw out a new *%-cent-a-pound ex- 
cise tax on manufactured sugar, de- 
signed especially to produce $50,000,000 
annually for distribution to the Amer- 
ican growers* as crop-control benefit 
payments. 

The warning didn’t faze Bunker, 
Kearney, Bourg and Co., and their Con- 
gressional champions, Senator Joseph C. 


*The domestic industry couldn’t exist 
without the seven-year-old 24-cent-a- 
pound tariff that shuts out produce of other 
nations (only excepted country: Cuba, 


which pays a duty of 0.9 cents under the 
trade pact). 
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topped with an appro- 
priate brass plate. 
Last week the ‘Harris 
Forbes bricks under- 
writers’ (including 
Henry T. Dunn, left) 
sent letters to some 
300 other ex-members 
of the old firm offering 
the keepsakes at $2 
each, the cost of pre- 
paring them. With 
each brick goes an 
opinion by Thomson, 
Wood & Hoffman, mu- 
nicipal bond attorneys, 
attesting to its au- 
thenticity. 
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O’Mahoney of Wyoming and Represent- 
ative Marvin Jones of Texas. 

When the O’Mahoney-Jones Sugar 
Bill reached the President three weeks 
ago—having passed the House 165 to 
55 and the Senate without a record vote 
__Mr. Roosevelt had to admit himself 
beaten. For Hawaii and Puerto Rico, 
the measure provided the same old lim- 
ited refined quotas, while Cuba’s allot- 
ment had actually been slashed 50,000 
tons to 375,000. 


Monopoly: The lobbyists’ challenge to 
the White House caused weak sugar 
markets. Fears of a veto fed on Wash- 
ington rumors that Mr. Roosevelt was 
already busy on his execution warrant. 
Then came brighter news—the Presi- 
dent was staging hurried conferences 
with Western sugar Senators. 

Last week, Mr. Roosevelt threw away 
his veto. A few hours ahead of the 
deadline for signing, he composed a 
message: 

“The bill . . . has been seriously im- 
paired . .. by the inclusion of a pro- 
vision intended to legalize a virtual 
monopoly in the hands of a small group 
of seaboard refiners [who] for many 
years were able to join forces with do- 
mestic producers in the maintenance of 
a powerful lobby... 

“I am approving the bill with what 
amounts to a gentlemen’s agreement 
that the unholy alliance between the 
cane and beet growers, on the one 
hand, and the seaboard refining monop- 
oly, on the other, has been terminated 
by the growers...” 

The President’s horse trade: reluc- 
tant signing of the bill in exchange for 
assurance from Senators representing 
“a great majority of continental sugar 
growers” that they will try to termi- 
nate United States insular refining 
quotas when the new act expires (1940), 
and then seek legislation establishing 
insular labor standards equal to those 
on the mainland. 

Actually, in the bill itself legislators 
had given one sign that they might live 
up to these promises: they had decreed 
that the refined-sugar quotas would ex- 
pire Mar. 1, 1940, ten months ahead of 
the raw allotments; this tended to sep- 
arate future legislation covering the 
two quota types. 

The sugar market responded to the 
President’s action with a brisk price ad- 
vance. But Secretary Wallace quickly 
applied a damper. Using his power to 
vary the total of raw-sugar allotments 
according to estimated consumption de- 
mands, he announced 1937 quotas un- 
der the new law of 7,042,733 tons—336- 
000 above last year’s consumption. 

While in every case quotas showed a 
gain, legislators had given the fattest 
spoils to Louisiana growers (chief pro- 
ducers of continental cane): 


Area 1937 1936 
Tons Tons 
Continental beet 1,633,361 1,613,576 
Continental cane 442,793 270,664 
Hawaii 988,551 976,685 
Puerto Rico 840,954 831,508 
Virgin Islands 9,396 5,462 
Philippines 1,085,304 1,035,472 
Cuba 2,014,538 1,922,423 
Other foreign countries 27,610 26,610 


COTTON: Aug. 9, the Department 
of Agriculture estimated the 1937 cot- 
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That you and your secretary, al A 


with shorthand, spend about twice the 
time that you ought to on each day’s 
mail. The answer lies in a technique so 
simple it’s amazing ...and impossible 
the shorthand way. 





That your whole staff works better 
and more smoothly with the Dicta- 
phone. Less confusion. Fewer misun- 
derstandings. More gets done ...at an 


easier pace! 
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That your phone Calls can be put on 
the record while they happen with Dicta- 
phone—thus making orders given or 
taken mistake-proof and _alibi-proof. 
You'll be interested to see how easi/) 


it’s done. 


, . 
That shorter conferences are one 


of the biggest benefits of this modern 





dictating machine. And not just shorter, 
but meatier, too. Most men find this an 
especially fascinating part of a Dicta- 


phone demonstration. 


That the whole 
story of Dictaphone 


. what it does, and 
who now uses it, and 
how they like it... is 
yours for the asking. 
In your own office. As 
briefly told as you wish. 
With no obligation. 
Mail the coupon and 
we'll do the rest! 


Dictaphone Sales Corp., 420 Lexington Ave., NW-9 


New York City. 

In Canada—86 Richmond St., West, Toronto 

[] Please let me know when “Two Salesmen in 
Search of an Order’ will be exhibited in my city. 


[] I want to see your representative. 
Name 
Company 


Address 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 


Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 
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NEWSPHOTOS 


The Roxy Theatre, out of bankruptcy 


ton yield at 15,593,000 bales—largest in 
six years. Prices tumbled, and Southern 
Congressmen promptly asked the Pres- 
ident to peg cotton at 12 cents a pound. 

Mr. Roosevelt proposed a trade: he 
would authorize a new loan-subsidy 
program if legislators would promise 
quick action next session on adminis- 
tration farm proposals—extension of 
crop control and price guarantees 
through loans and subsidies (sidetracked 
this year by Senate and House commit- 
tees). 

Both houses passed a resolution fa- 


voring enactment of “a permanent farm 
program ... as soon as possible after 
Congress reconvenes,” and last week 
the President announced the new cot- 
ton financing. 

This consisted of two separate plans 
—loans and subsidies, and both fell 
somewhat short of growers’ hopes. 

Loans: A basic rate of 9 cents a 
pound—1 cent below farmers’ best ex- 
pectations and under the world price 
level (spot cotton in New York closed 
last week at 9.36 cents). To provide its 
“loans of no recourse’—if things go 


——<—_—_—_ 


Leading Motion Picture Companies 


Per Share Earnings 


Columbia* (year ended June 26) 
Loew’s (40 weeks ended June 3) 
Paramount (6 months ended July 3) 
RKO (6 months ended July 3) 


Twentieth Century-Fox (6 months ended 


June 26) 

Universal Pictures (6 months ended 
May 1) 

Warner Bros. (39 weeks ended May 29) 


Common 1937 
Stock Prices Dividends 


1937 1936 9/4/37 9/4/36 

$3.26 $4.00 23% 38% $1.508§ 
6.90 4.48 79 58 6.00 
1.22 1.437 21% 9% None 
0.56 0.28 8% 7 None 
Be ey 1.43 35 30 1.50 
2.607 1.507 6%t 9t None 
1.42 0.60 14% 9% None 


*—-voting trust certificates outstanding in place of common stock 


+—deficit 
t—bid price 
§—plus a 5 per cent stock dividend 
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badly, farmers can let the government 
worry*—the administration set aside 
$150,000,000. 

Subsidy: The difference between 
farmers’ selling prices and 12 cents per 
pound (maximum payment, 3 cents), 
payable to growers promising to par- 
ticipate in next year’s crop control— 
but only on cotton produced from 65 
per cent of old AAA base averages. Hy- 
pothetical cost: $130,000,000. 
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MOVING PICTURES: Income, 
Costs, Admissions All Going Up 


A decade ago the late Samuel L. 
Rothafel’s dream of a “Cathedral of the 
Motion Picture” came true. His new 
Roxy Theatre, just off Broadway, cost 
$10,000,000 and seated 6,200 persons. A 
program of first-run pictures and elabo- 
rate variety entertainment proved suc- 
cessful until 1931 when Rothafel re- 
signed to take over the bigger job of 
managing the Radio City Music Hall. 
The Roxy Theatre then started losing 
money and in 1932 went into receiver- 
ship. 

Last week Howard S. Cullman, re- 
ceiver and trustee for nearly five years, 
relinquished his post following reorgan- 
ization of the theatre’s finances under 
the Federal Bankruptcy Act. Cullman’s 
policy of reducing prices and speeding 
up the stage show had enabled the 
Roxy to earn $400,000 net income since 
June, 1934. Under the reorganization 
plan, management of the New York the- 
atre now passes to the Twentieth 
Century-Fox Film Corp. 

Students of business trends see in the 
Roxy’s rise from bankruptcy a symbol 
of the recovery which has taken place 
throughout the moving-picture indus- 
try. At the depression’s nadir, average 
weekly theatre attendance dropped to 
60,000,000 persons—little more than half 
the 1930 peak. Only two major produc- 
ers, Loew’s (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 
and Columbia, kept out of the red; Par- 
amount and Radio-Keith-Orpheum went 
through receivership. 

Today the cinema skies have cleared. 
The number of movie-goers has risen 
to an estimated 97,000,000 weekly, and 
current earnings reports in most cases 
show a marked upturn (see accompany- 
ing box). 

Motion-picture men naturally attrib- 
ute much of the betterment to the 
spread of general prosperity. Shorter 
working hours and rising wages have 
given people more time and money to 
spend on entertainment. In addition, 
critics agree that the industry has bene- 
fited from a marked improvement in the 
quality of films. 

The increasing trend toward color has 
also won popular approval. And, de- 
spite the fact that Technicolor produc- 
tions cost about 30 per cent more than 
black and white because of the need for 
special cameras, film, and technicians, 
both Samuel Goldwyn and Walt Disney 


*While the Commodity Credit Corp. has 


liquidated unredeemed 1933 and 1935 crop 
holdings, acquired against 10-cent loans, tt 
still possesses 1,690,000 bales of 1934 12- 
cent-loan cotton; this holding today repre- 
sents a loss of about $53,000,000. 
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recently announced that all their future 
pictures will be rainbow-hued. 

To meet the general uptrend in pro- 
duction costs, film executives say a fur- 
ther increase in box-office prices is in- 
evitable. The average ticket of admis- 
sion cost 30 cents in 1929, dropped to 20 
cents in 1933; by last year it had risen 
only to 22 cents. Since then the rise 
has continued at an accelerated pace— 
although many movie-goers haven’t no- 
ticed it. Theatre owners, leery of an- 
tagonizing customers, have avoided 
blanket box-office increases. They have 
frequently disguised the bitter medicine 
by shortening matinee hours, changing 
from a single-price system to different 
rates for orchestra and balcony, or rais- 
ing the price only on Sundays and holi- 
days. 
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RAILROADS: ICC Chief Wants 
A Merger to End All Mergers 


To eliminate wasteful competition and 
unnecessary duplication of service, the 






’ - os > 
WIDE WORLD 


Carroll Miller, ICC Chairman, advo- 
cates one railroad system for the nation 


a 


Transportation Act of 1920 directed the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
draw up plans for the consolidation of 
American railroads. Nine years later 
the ICC proposed merging the country’s 
roads into nineteen systems. The rail- 
roads, however, rejected the commis- 
sion’s recommendations. 

In 1934 Joseph B. Eastman, then Fed- 
eral Coordinator of Transportation, de- 
cided that “theoretically and logically 
public ownership and operation meet 
the known ills of the present situation 
better than any other remedy”; but he 
admitted the country was not “finan- 
cially in a condition to stand the strain 
of an acquisition of these great prop- 
erties.” 

Last week Carroll Miller, the ICC’s 
chairman, concurred—in part, at least 

-with Eastman’s views. Giving his un- 
official ideas on railroad management to 
300 delegates attending the 49th annual 
convention of the National Association 
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CAR INSURANCE 





AT LOWER COST 


ay iy you have a good driving record 


ORE THAN 150,000 careful 

drivers are saving money on 
car insurance by qualifying under 
the Liberty Mutual Careful Driver 
Plan. If you have a good driving rec- 
ord, you are invited to send for the 
free booklet which completely ex- 
plains this common-sense plan. Just 
mail the convenient coupon below. 
No obligation. 


How This Plan Works 


Fewer Accidents: We insure only 
careful drivers, rejecting the dangerous 
drivers who cause most accidents. Ac- 
cident losses are therefore at a minimum. 


Lower Expenses: Selling expenses are 
lower because Liberty Mutual deals 
direct. It costs you less to buy and re- 
new your policy. 


Cash Dividends: These savings are 
returned to you in cash dividends, 
which have amounted to 20% of pre- 





LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


31 St. James Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Without obligation, please send me free booklet which 


ance; also facts about your convenient Deferred Payment 


Plan for responsible car-owners. 


Name 


miums every year for 25 years. More 
than $56,000,000 has been returned to 
policyholders. 


Seeurity and Service 


Liberty Mutual is one of the largest, 
strongest companies in America. Assets 
— $52,996,272; Liabilities— $39,884,255; 
Special Reserves—$5,490,000; Surplus 
—$7,622,017. (June 30, 1937.) 

Service is nation-wide. If you have 
an accident, anywhere, at any time, you 
will receive prompt, skilled service. 
More than 500 expert investigators and 
adjusters, working through branch 
offices in 70 cities, stand ready to keep 
you out of court and out of trouble. 


Send For Free Booklet 


Mail coupon today for interesting free 
booklet which describes our Careful 
Driver Plan in full. With your copy 
we will send an estimate of the saving 
you may make. Clip the coupon now. 
No obligation. 


MUTUAL 


N.W. 9-11 








Business Address 





Town where car is kept 


Make of car 
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of Railroad and Utilities Commission- 
ers, Miller said: “The logical solution of 
the railroad difficulties seems to be one 
national railroad system.” 

Avoiding any mention of government 
ownership, Miller outlined the results 
he believed would come from a single, 
countrywide railway. “A simple rate 
structure, no differently rated territo- 
ries, uniform tariff classifications, re- 
duction of transportation waste to a 
minimum ... a better position [for se- 
curity holders] than under the present 
competitive and complicated  condi- 
tions.” 

Observers were not inclined to give 
the Miller proposal much serious con- 
sideration. They foresaw strenuous ob- 
jections if the ICC attempted to put it 
through—management and stockholders 
would rise to protect their interests, 
labor would fight any efforts to reduce 
the number of railroad employes, and 
shippers would argue against losing 
their ability to choose the road offering 
the lowest rates and best service. 


® Consolidation was the theme of two 
other railroad happenings last week. 
The same day Commissioner Miller 
presented his opinion in Salt Lake City, 
word came from Paris that the French 
Government had taken over the six pri- 
vately owned railroads which had re- 
mained outside the government’s 
control. 

In Washington, Ralph R. Molster, the 
ICC’s finance-division examiner, recom- 
mended that the commission approve the 
Chesapeake & Ohio’s application to take 
over both the Erie Railroad and the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis Rail- 
road Co. (The Nickel Plate road). C. & 
O. wants permission to buy stock control 
of these lines from its subsidiary, the 
Virginia Transportation Corp., and from 
Allegheny Corporation, the Van Swer- 
ingen system’s railroad holding com- 
pany which in turn controls C. & O. 
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BULBS: Tulips, Lilies, Hyacinths 
From Industrious Dutch Growers 


Three hundred years ago Europe 


went crazy over tulips. Originally im-. 


ported from Turkey and Asia Minor, 
the flowers became the subject of fran- 
tic speculation. Single bulbs which 
would sprout a rare variety brought 
their owners as much as $1,800. Start- 
ing in France, the bulb mania soon 
centered in the Netherlands. 

Then the Dutch Government clamped 
down, banning further speculation and 
ruining hundreds who had gambled in 
the bulbs. But the Dutch farmers— 
aided by a moist climate and sandy soil 
—went right on growing tulips. And 
gradually they added other bulb plants. 

Today, 5,000 Netherlands growers ex- 
port millions of tulip, hyacinth, narcis- 
sus, lily, and crocus bulbs. England is 
the biggest customer, with the United 
States second. 

Last week the importing season 
opened with the arrival in New York of 
the S. S. Statendam bearing 3,500 cases 
of assorted flower bulbs. Before the 
end of next month some 50,000 cases— 
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EUROPEAN 


The Netheriands: row on row the tulips grow—for export to America 


about 100,000,000 bulbs—are expected to 
reach this country. It is estimated that 
this season’s imports—valued at some 
$5,000,000—will top1936 by 10 per cent. 

Nevertheless the business has a long 
way to go before it reaches its 1925 
peak. That year bulb imports amounted 
to $9,275,000, the Netherlands account- 
ing for 63 per cent of the 340,000,000 
bulbs which passed through the Ameri- 
can customs. 

In 1926 the United States Government, 
which for ten years had been experi- 
menting with bulb plants at Belling- 
ham, Wash., took steps which protected 
the struggling domestic industry. Con- 
gress passed a quarantine limiting the 
importation of narcissus bulbs, which 
are easier to grow in this country than 
tulips. Now narcissus farms comprise 
about 90 per cent of this country’s 2,900 
bulb-growing acres, the annual crop 





amounting to approximately $1,000,000. 

Despite the loss of its narcissus mar- 
ket, the Netherlands still dominates the 
flower bulb business. But during the 
depression competition among Dutch 
growers grew so keen that the govern- 
ment once again intervened. Price cut- 
ting—not speculation—was hurting the 
industry, and the Bulb Exchange at 
Haarlem had to establish a crop-control 
system and fix minimum prices. 


ee 


FOOD: Shaved Peaches, Puffed 
Apples, Packaged Ham for Sale 
Meat and grocery dealers this week 


talked about three new developments 
in the food field: 


@ Armour & Co. is marketing cello- 


INTERNATIONAL 


This machine shaves the fuzz off peaches 
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phane-wrapped sliced ham, sold by the 
package instead of by the pound. Each 
package contains two slices of approxi- 
mately 5 ounces without bone or rind. 
Company Officials say the housewife now 
can buy ham more frequently and be 
sure of getting only choice cuts. 


e Wade Heritage, owner of a large 
farm at Richwood, N.J., resolved to 
please fruit fanciers who dislike the 
heavy fuzz on peaches. To his sorting 
machine he attached a series of brushes 
which give the peaches a clean shave 
before they fall into baskets, ready for 
market. 


e Enterprising apple growers of Wash- 
ington and Oregon, source of one-third 
of the nation’s commercial apple crop, 
have found a way to extend their mar- 
keting season all year round; they have 
developed Appella Crisps, dehydrated, 
puffed apples broken into light, irregu- 
lar-shaped granules. As a_ breakfast 
food, confection, and dessert served with 
cream, the crisps have been‘tried on the 
menus of the Hotel New Yorker and 
the French Lick Springs Hotel. Next 
month the Appella Corporation of Seat- 
tle, Wash., whose stockholders include 
leading fruit men of the Pacific North- 
west, plans to start national distribu- 
tion. A 4%-ounce can of Appella Crisps 
contain the equivalent of sixteen aver- 
age-sized apples. 


> 


WEEK IN BUSINESS 


® Bond trading on the New York Stock 
Exchange one day last week totaled 
$3,783,500, lowest volume for any five- 


hour session since July 5, 1918. Two | 


days later, sale of an exchange member- 
ship for $75,000 was announced, lowest 
since Apr. 9, 1935, and only $10,000 above 
the depression low. 


® The Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion granted Hearst Magazines, Inc., and 
Hearst Publications, Inc., permission to 
withdraw two registration statements 
they filed in March. The statements 
covered $35,500,000 of debenture bonds 
which the Hearst organizations proposed 
issuing for refinancing purposes and to 
increase working capital. Explaining 
the withdrawal, Hearst Publications 
pointed to the increasingly unfavorable 
market for industrial debentures: “Our 
proposed underwriters have therefore 
not been in position to market the de- 
bentures at an interest rate and at an 
underwriting commission which we con- 
sider attractive.” 


e Advertising men expect a trend to- 


ward insured sales claims as a means of | 


winning consumer confidence. The 


F. W. Fitch Co. in its current advertis- | 


ing features a declaration by Lloyd’s of 
London guaranteeing the accuracy of 
the firm’s statement that its preparation 
will remove dandruff with the first ap- 
plication. Months before Fitch adopted 
the idea, a padlock manufacturer start- 
ed giving each purchaser a $100 Lloyd’s 
insurance policy covering the possibility 
of anyone picking the lock. 


@® Men and women past 50 make the best 
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“In 1828, Noah Webster completed the first 
Webster's Dictionary. After his death, G. & C. 
Merriam acquired all rights in the publica- 
tion of Webster's Dictionaries. To this day, 
the Merriam Company has constantly en- 


“The Merriam-Webster is the standard of the 
schools and colleges of the country; State Su- 
preme Courts; the Government Printing Of- 


“It goes far beyond the ordinary conception 
of a dictionary. Not only does it have the 
largest vocabulary ever published, but in ad- 
dition it contains thousands of encyclopedic 


'! “The New Merriam-Webster is 20 years 
newer than any comparable dictionary. It not 
only covers fully the growth of the language 


before I invested my money 
in a new dictionary. Here are 
some of the facts I discovered: 






MY LIBRARIAN SAID: “Many Dictionaries Are Called ‘Webster’ 
but the Only Genuine Webster is THE MERRIAM-WEBSTER” 


riched its proud heritage by incorporating in 
each successive edition the highest scholar- 
ship of its generation. You can identify a 
genuine Merriam-Webster by the name and 
the circular trade-mark on the cover.” 


A COLLEGE PRESIDENT TOLD ME: “For a Century Each 
MERRIAM-WEBSTER in Its Day Has Been the Supreme Authority” 


fice; professional and business offices every- 
where. Such universal preference is your 
soundest guide in theselection of adictionary~’ 


A NEWSPAPER EDITOR SAID: ‘‘THE NEW MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


Is the Greatest Single Volume of Information Ever Published’ 


articles amazingly rich in practical and cul- 
tural information. It is a library of knowledge 
in one volume—a priceless investment for 
yourself and for your children’s future.” 


MY BOOKSELLER SAID: “it’s the Only Unabridged Dictionary 
Completely Revised to Include the New Knowledge of our Day” 


in our time, but also records the vast his- 
torical changes, and the remarkable advances 
of science and industry, during recent years.’ 


The New Merriam-Webster, WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY, Sec- 
ond Edition, contains 600,000 entries—122,000 more than in any other dictionary. 
| 12,000 terms illustrated. 3,350 pages. Mail coupon for new illustrated booklet. 





YOUR BOOKDEALER WILL BE PLEASED TO SHOW YOU A COPY 


| spogrone tke, a aie i Lp 
G. & C. Merriam Co., Dept. 832, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Please send me free illustrated booklet 
describing WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNA- 
TIONAL DICTIONARY, Second Edition — 
“The New Merriam-Webster: What It 
Will Do For You.” 


Name 
Address 


City. State 
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salespeople, according to Charles C. 
Stech, specialist in employe-relations 
surveys. He found that for every $100 
worth of merchandise sold by a sales- 
man in his 20s, a person past 30—given 
an equal opportunity—can sell $102.04 
worth; salespeople above 40 can sell 
$107.38 worth; after they have reached 
the age of 50, their selling ability rises 
to $108.78. 


® Lew Hahn, former head of the Hahn 
Department Stores, now known as Al- 
lied Stores Corp., found himself in the 
enviable position of being offered two 
outstanding jobs at one time. The Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association, 
which he served as managing director 
for a decade prior to 1928, wanted him 
to return as its administrative-staff 
head. The American Retail Federation 
offered him the post of president. Hahn 
decided to rejoin the N.R.D.G.A. 


e John J. Bennett Jr., New York State 
Attorney General, asked the cooperation 
of the United States Department of 
Justice and the State Department in 
fighting the fraudulent activities of for- 
eign money-lending concerns. Accord- 
ing to Bennett, financial firms abroad 
advertise in American newspapers, of- 
fering loans at low interest rates to 
business organizations here and stipu- 
lating that advance ‘fees must accom- 
pany loan applications. Numerous pros- 
pective borrowers have forwarded the 
fees, the Attorney General charged, 
but received no loans. 


® Stockholders of the Pierce-Arrow 
Motor Corp. approved a plan by which 
a new company will take over the busi- 
ness and raise $10,700,000 through sale 
of stock. The money will enable the 
firm to enter the medium-priced field 
with a new model scheduled to go into 
production next year. “A person of na- 
tional importance”’—presumably Post- 
master General James A. Farley, who is 
expected soon to retire from the govern- 
ment—will become executive head of 
the company. 





UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
James Farley: ‘A person of importance’ 
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BOOKS - 


PHELPS: A Veteran Educator 
Presents His Book Selections 


For 30 years William Lyon Phelps 
has helped raise money for the Frank 
W. Hubbard Memorial Hospital at Bad 
Axe, Mich., with a lecture summariz- 
ing twelve months of reading. At 72, 
the white-haired professor emeritus is 





WIDE WORLD 
Dr. Phelps: literary lecturer 


still going strong. Last week 250 resi- 
dents of Pointe-Aux-Barques, a resort 
26 miles from the hospital, paid $1 
apiece to hear him present his list of 
the books he has most enjoyed. 

Dr. Phelps’ choice for the “most in- 
tellectual” novel was Laura Riding’s 
“A Trojan Ending.” In the field of 
literary criticism he rated Van Wyck 
Brooks’ “The Flowering of New Eng- 
land” as of high excellence. A literary 
event of the year, he added, was the 
appearance of Boswell’s “Tour to the 
Hebrides,” printed from a newly found 
manuscript. 

Other selections: Novels—“Emma” 
by Louis Paul; “A Mighty Fortress,” 
LeGrand Cannon Jr.; “Northwest Pas- 
sage,” Kenneth Roberts; “Shining Scab- 
bard,” R. C. Hutchinson; “The Devil 
and Daniel Webster,” Stephen Vincent 
Benét; “The Crime Wave at Blandings,” 
P. G. Wodehouse; “Light Woman,” Zona 
Gale; “The Missing Miniature,” Erich 
Kaestner. 

Biography—“Oliver Cromwell,” W. C. 
Abbott; “Life With Mother,” Clarence 


Day; “Edward Gibbon,” D. M. Low; 
“Present Indicative,” Noel Coward; 
“Pushkin,” E. J. Simmons; “Life of 


George Moore,” Joseph Hone; “Whit- 
man,” Edgar Lee Masters; “Showman,” 
W. A. Brady; “Letters of Fanny Brawne 
to Fanny Keats”; “Life of Jesus,” 
Francois Mauriac; “In the Steps of St. 
Paul,” H. V. Morton. 
Miscellaneous—‘Bulwark of the Re- 





public,” Burton J. Hendrick; “Pages 
From an Oxford Diary,” Paul Elmer 
More; “The Higher Learning in Amer- 
ica,” R. M. Hutchins; “Orchids on Your 
Budget,” Marjorie Hillis; “Cruise of the 
Conrad,” Alan Villiers; “Have You Any- 
thing to Declare?” Maurice Baring; 
“The Story of the Olympic Games,” 
John Kieran; “Small Talk,” Harold 
Nicolson. 

Of mystery authors, Dr. Phelps said, 
“the following never let you down: 
Rex Stout, Carroll J. Daly, Agatha 
Christie, J. J. Farjeon, Patricia Went- 
worth, Ellery Queen, Rufus King, S. S. 
Van Dine, E. S. Gardner, and H. M. 
MecNeile (alas that he is dead).” 

Not in the whole list of American 
novels, said Phelps, did any 1937 book 
tower so “impressively above the oth- 
ers” as did Margaret Mitchell’s 1936 
“Gone With The Wind.” 
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DOCTOR: England's New Dickens 
Reports on Former Profession 


At 35, Dr. Archibald Joseph Cronin 
gave up pills and potions to become an 
author, but he could hardly have 
dreamed of the success which would at- 
tend his new career. Within a year his 
first novel, “Hatter’s Castle,” was be- 
ing likened to the works of Fielding 
and Hardy. Later novels—‘Three 
Loves,” “Grand Canary,” and “The 
Stars Look Down’— inspired compari- 
sons with Dickens. 

In England, where Dr. Cronin’s latest 
book has sold 93,000 copies, critics are 
again measuring his work by Dicken- 
sian standards. For like his great prede- 
cessor, the 41-year-old physician is 
once more tilting at social evils. It is 
corruption and stupidity in the medical 
profession that he exposes in The Cita- 
del (401 pages, 127,000 words. Little, 
Brown, Boston. $2.50). 

The story of Dr. Andrew Manson 
roughly parallels the author’s pre-lit- 
erary life. Like his creator, Manson is 
a Scot who serves his apprenticeship in 





NEWSPHOTOS 
A. J. Cronin gives doctors a bitter dose 
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a South Wales mining district, where 
he studies the prevalence of tubercu- 
losis among underground workers. A 
report on his findings wins him ap- 
pointment to a medical board dominat- 
ed by a lot of old fogies who give him 
no chance to do anything effective. 
Thereafter he becomes a fashionable 
West End practitioner and sees at first 
hand how London doctors flatter and 
rob their rich patients. 

Here the parallel ends. Cronin him- 
self was so disgusted by the phony busi- 
ness he ran into that he turned to lit- 
erature. But Manson is spiritually 
drowned in the stream of easy money. 
Before long he is splitting fees with 
shady colleagues, prescribing useless 
nostrums, and profiting from the nu- 
merous nursing homes which exist only 
to gouge wealthy hypochondriacs. 

Like a shaft of sunlight through this 
miasma shines the love of Christine, 
Manson’s wife, who realizes what is 
happening to him. A pathetic and ap- 
pealing figure, she suffers years of 
heartbreak before he extricates him- 
self from the swamp of greed and dis- 
honesty. Some readers may wonder 
why Manson, a hard-headed idealist, 
slipped so easily into the mess. But his 
slightly unconvincing header is the only 
fault in a powerful, well-written book. 

Its social importance may be judged 
from the English reaction. “The Cita- 
del” has produced columns of contro- 
versy in the press. And while some 
Harley and Wigmore Street specialists 
have privately voiced genteel resent- 
ment, dozens of practitioners have con- 
gratulated the author for revealing 
abuses about which professional eti- 
quette dictates silence. 

That such abuses are not confined to 
the British Isles is indicated by a let- 
ter to the Boston publishers from Dr. 
Hugh Cabot, surgeon at the Mayo Clinic 
and one of the first American specialists 
to read the book. “There is no important 
situation which he draws, the counter- 
part of which cannot be found in this 
country and probably more frequently.” 
And that goes double, Dr. Cabot adds, 
for the much discussed practice of fee 
splitting, “which I confidently believe is 
very much less common in England 
than it is here.” 


i. 


SATIRIST: Gibbs Takes Some 
Colleagues for a Little Ride 


When a writer comes across a Wol- 
cott Gibbs parody of his work, he gen- 
erally feels—for a few moments at 
least—like pawning his typewriter and 
getting into the beachcombing business. 

For ten years Gibbs has been on The 
New Yorker and is regarded by many 
readers as the sophisticated magazine’s 
best satirist. In his latest book, Bed of 
Neuroses (274 pages, 67,000 words. Dodd, 
Mead, New York. $2), he _ ungilds, 
among other things, such literary lilies 
of the day as Noel Coward, Alexander 
Woollcott, and Aldous Huxley. The 
study of Huxley’s manner—an idyl be- 
tween Helen of Troy and Paris—begins: 

What a snout she had, he thought. 


Like a pig or, better, like some inde- 
cent marine slug. Fulgar canaliculata. 
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Wolcott Gibbs, parodist 


That was it. The same obscene flaring 
nostrils, aimed at you like the twin 
barrels of a shotgun. He gave a little 
snort of disgust. 

“T love you,” he said. 

“Oh, love,” she murmured from some 
nether hell of waste and despair, and 
sketched him the anatomy of a smile. 
It would, he reflected, be pleasant to 
knock those celebrated teeth down her 
throat. 


Not all of the 40 essays in “Bed of 
Neuroses” are parodies. There is the 
tale of one Munson, an unpredictable 
but amusing rake; by the commonplace 


act of climbing on the water wagon, he 
considerably improved his morale but 
became exceedingly stodgy. And there 
is the grimly humorous yarn about Mr. 
Graves who went on a Bermuda cruise 
because he had “taken to whimpering 
in his sleep’; he was rudely confronted 
on his last night by a frightening ship’s 
party, enough to make the sanest man 
go careening through the rest of his 
life on nightmares. 

Whether he writes in a mordant or 
capricious mood, Gibbs is. always funny. 
Unless you prefer joke-book humor, you 
will get a lot of laughs out of his new 
book. 
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JOURNALISTS: De Goncourts 
Give Lowdown on 2nd Empire 


Dec. 2, 1851, Louis Napoleon Bona- 
parte set himself up as Dictator of 
France. The same day, Edmond and 
Jules de Goncourt began a long liter- 
ary career; they not only published 
their first novel but started a journal 
that was to record the preposterous 
follies of the Second Empire and reflect 
the artistic life of the period. Now, 
thanks to an unusually able job of 
editing and translating, The Goncourt 
Journals (288 pages, 164,000 words. Bio- 
graphical appendix. Doubleday, Doran, 
New York. $3.50) can be read in Eng- 
lish. 

Until the death of Jules in 1870, the 
Goncourts lived and wrote as one man; 
even their mistresses couldn’t separate 
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accounts with the Hand- 
ipak portable register. 





For multiple copy rec- 
ords at order desk or at 
telephone switchboard. 





Receipts on the Handi- 
pak eliminate losses and 
disputes. 


The New EGRY 
HANDIPAK 










In Midnite blue 
lacquer and chrome. 
Made in 7 models. 


The Handipak is rapidly replacing sales 
books, loose and padded forms and car- 
bons and other obsolete, time-consuming 
methods. Easily carried, convenient to 
write on, always ready, the Handipak 
goes where business goes and makes rec- 
ords on the spot. Compartment for filing 
audit copies. Literature on request. Ad- 
dress Department NW-911. 


The EGRY REGISTER Company 
Dayton, Ohio 
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them. Neurasthenics (“unhealthily im- 
pressionable creatures” is how they put 
it), they were given to long periods of 
lassitude and depression. But in the 
twenty years of their collaboration, they 
produced some 30 books—novels, plays, 
criticism. 

The brothers knew everyone, went 
everywhere, and put it all down with a 
Winchell eye for personality and anec- 
dote. Their pages are full of im- 
pertinent sketches of the giants—Hugo, 
Balzac, Flaubert, Zola. 

They see Baudelaire at dinner, “with- 
out a cravat, his shirt open at the 
throat, his head shaved, absolutely the 
toilette of a man ready for the guillo- 
tine. At bottom, however, the whole ap- 
pearance carefully staged: his little 
hands washed ... 
hands of a woman; and with this the 
face of a maniac...” 

They delight in little sallies like this: 
“Spent the evening with Mme. Saba- 
tier, the celebrated ‘Madame President’ 
with the glorious figure, modeled by 
Clesinger in his ‘Bacchante’. A coarse 
nature with a base, trivial, common- 
heartiness. This vulgar woman of clas- 
sical beauty might be described as a 
camp follower for fauns.” 

As for the future, Edmond prophe- 
sied that the nations would worship at 
the feet of a sort of American God. 
“A god who will have been a man that 
lived on earth and about whom much 
will have been written in the popular 
press; and images of this god will 
be set up in the churches .. . fixed 
once and for all by photography. Yes, 
I foresee a photographed god, wearing 
spectacles. On that day civilization will 
have reached its peak and there will 
be steam-propelled gondolas in Venice.” 


oe 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Jonathan Swift. By Bertram New- 
man. 396 pages, 149,000 words. Bibli- 
ography, appendix, index. Houghton 
Mifflin, Boston. $3.50. The fifth Eng- 
lish biography in six years of the 
gloomy and ribald Dean of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Dublin, and the most savage 
wit of his day. Newman’s study, less 
scholarly (dry) than some of the others, 
is entertaining throughout. 

Brynhild or The Show of Things. By 
H. G. Wells. 302 pages, 70,000 words. 
Scribners, New York. $2.50. Rowland 
Palace, author, is bitten by the publicity 
bug, and his wife gets an itch for sex 
adventure. Not up to Wells’ standard 
but still an amusing novel. 

Death in Dublin. By Frank O’Connor. 
270 pages, 82,000 words. Doubleday, 
Doran, New York. $2.50. Partisan but 
persuasive story of Michael Collins, the 
Irish revolutionist. O’Connor sticks to 
historical fact but writes in a rich prose 
that makes the book as exciting as a 
novel. 

Song on Your Bugles. By Eric Knight. 
399 pages, 126,000 words. Glossary. Har- 
pers, New York. $2.50. Struggle of an 
obscure genius to paint himself out of 
a Yorkshire mill. The dialect is some- 
times confusing, and the plot not wholly 
convincing; yet few readers will ques- 
tion the authenticity of this tragic 
novel’s atmosphere. 
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SHOCKING WILL: “My dear! Have 
you heard?” asked the matrons of ex- 
clusive Tuxedo Park, N.Y., last week. 
“Mrs. Frederic de Peyster Foster’s serv- 
ants have actually taken over her 
house!” It was too, too true. Olivia 
Olsen, maid, and William Lowe, butler, 
had moved upstairs; and their lawyer, 
Natalie F. Couch, president of the Rock- 
land County Bar Association, main- 
tained that they owned the place. As 
proof, she produced a will which divided 
Mrs. Foster’s $1,000,000 estate equally 
between the two servants. The docu- 
ment, said to be in Mrs. Foster’s hand- 
writing, postdated another will in which 
she bequeathed the bulk of her money 
to Frederic Foster de Rham of Tuxedo 
Park and substantial sums to other so- 
cially prominent residents. 

BRUNETTE RIVALRY: Both Kay 
Francis and Claudette Colbert wanted 
the lead in the screen version of “Tov- 
arich,” successful Broadway play. Miss 
Colbert got it. Last week Miss Francis 
filed suit to dissolve her contract with 
Warner Brothers, under which she re- 
ceives $5,250 a week. Her employers, 
she charged, first promised the part to 
her and then decided on her rival from 
Paramount. 


BLOND TROUBLE: Some 20,000 New 
York attorneys and several million pri- 
vate citizens last week pondered full- 
page newspaper advertisements. Amply 
decorated with white space, the ads 
read: WANTED ...AN ATTORNEY— 
Tommy Manville, Box 1002, New Ro- 
chelle, N.Y. To reporters the gray- 
haired playboy, heir to an asbestos for- 
tune, explained that he was suffering 
more blond grief; the attorney was 
needed to persuade blond spouse No. 4 
(Marcelle Edwards Manville, ex-Follies 
beauty) to accept something less than 
the $1,000,000 she wants as alimony. 
Surrounded by three blond secretaries, 
six bodyguards, two watch dogs, a cook, 
a valet, and a bartender, Manville con- 
sidered replies from his $10,000 public- 
ity campaign, then hired Frank B. Dev- 
lin, a Yonkers attorney who hadn’t an- 
swered the advertisements. 


SILLY SEIZURE: After marrying the 
Duke and Duchess of Windsor last June, 
the Rev. R. Anderson Jardine resigned 
his pastorate and came to the United 
States on a lecture tour. Last week 
authorities in Darlington, England, cited 
him for failing to pay municipal taxes 
amounting to $47 and empowered police 
to seize enough of his property to pay 
the sum. In Chicago the pastor called 
their action “so childish, so silly ... 
There is plenty of money in the bank 
.-.1 simply forgot.” 


RECORD TRIAL: Back in October, 
1936, proceedings started in Riverside, 
Calif., to condemn 1,400 acres for a res- 
ervoir. When lawyers finished arguing 
last week, the case had set a California 
record for a jury trial. The long-suffer- 
ing jurors had spent 144 days listening 
to the pros and cons. 
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BEDTIME STORY: In Sand Springs, 
Okla., a patient visited Dr. Fred Halm. 
The man hadn’t slept for nights and 
wanted treatment for insomnia. The 
doctor, busy at the moment, told him 
to wait. The patient waited so long that 
he fell sound asleep. 

REMINDER: Thieves who cleaned 
out the Sheppard Coal Co.’s safe at 
Braintree, Mass., had a sense of humor. 
On a table they carefully laid the com- 
pany’s burglary-insurance policy. 

DETECTIVE WORK: An editorial in 
Berlin’s Durchbrueh announced a dis- 
covery: the reverse side of the Ameri- 
can dollar bill bore a Masonic emblem, 
the “eye atop the pyramid”; moreover, 
the arrangement of the thirteen five- 
pointed stars formed a Jewish Star of 
David. 

LETTER: To a letter which ques- 
tioned the efficiency of Omaha’s police 
department, Police Commissioner Jep- 
sen replied: “Dear Sir: Phooey. (signed) 
Richard W. Jepsen.” 

AUDIT: Two of Mrs. Clara Sanget- 
ti’s ten children visited the New York 
zoo and disappeared for 48 hours. She 
appealed to the police. When the chil- 
dren finally meandered back home, she 
explained why she hadn’t reported their 
disappearance sooner. “I’ve got so many 
children I didn’t miss them. I just 
check up on them every once in a 
while to see if they are all there.” 

PROBLEM: Oklahoma’s legislators 
had never considered the possibility of 
such a situation, and Attorney General 
Mac Q. Williams wondered what rem- 
edy he could prescribe. He had re- 
ceived an appeal for advice from a 
county attorney: “A Mr. X was elected 
to the district school board. Now other 
members desire to remove Mr. X, be- 
cause he cannot read or write English.” 

TIMED: Perry Biggs, Seattle grocer, 
suspected his burglar alarm was out of 
order. So he started to fix it. While he 
was working at it, he felt something 
hard pressing against his back. When 
the pressure was at last relieved, Biggs 
found himself relieved, too—of $270. 


- . + 


SPECIALIST: Percy Patrick Posey 
left Tucson, Ariz., for a Hollywood mov- 
ie audition and a chance at his first 
job in two years. During NRA days, 
Posey imitated the cry of the Blue 
Eagle on radio broadcasts. 

OVERSIGHT: In the Atlantic off 
Asbury Park, N.J., Paul Pisculli pre- 
pared to test a jealously guarded secret 
—a pill to prevent drowning. The Long 
Island chemist climbed into a rowboat 
with his nephew, Gene Tortariello. 
Gene gulped a pill and dove in, de- 
termined to swim for twenty hours. 
But an hour later he was helping life- 
guards rescue his uncle: Pisculli’s boat 
leaked. 
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KEEP THE WORLD 


AT YOUR SIDE! 


To have the world at your side. :. 
a constant and reliable record of 
the men and events that have made 
the news ... would be a welcome 
addition to your library. 


News-Week bound volumes give 
you that record. As a reference 
they are invaluable ... as an en- 
tertaining means of refreshing your 
mind on the past events, they are 
more than enjoyable. 


All bound volumes of News-Week 
contain the well known News- 
Week index, in which every men- 
tion of any subject or individual is 
completely listed alphabetically for 
easy reference. 





Volume IX covering the first 6 
months of 1937, is now ready. The 
price to subscribers is $2.50... to 
non-subscribers $3.50. 


News-Week indexes covering any 
6 months period, beginning with 
that ending June 30, 1933, may be 
purchased separately at 75c¢ each. 















































Please send me bound volume No. 9 for which I 


enclose 
C) $2.50 
LC) $3.50 


Please send me indexes for the following volumes 
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New Way to Improve Your ENGLISH 


COMMAND of effective English gives you added advantages and better 

opportunities. Poor’ English handicaps you more than you will ever 
realize. You can improve your English through Sherwin Cody’s 100% self- 
correcting invention. This invention has enabled more than 115,000 people to 
correct their mistakes in English. Only 15 minutes a day required to improve 
your speech and writing. 

A new booklet explaining Mr. Cody’s remarkable method is ready. If you 
are ever embarrassed by mistakes in grammar, spelling, punctuation, or pro- 
nunciation, this new free book “How You Can Master Good English in 15 
Minutes a Day” will prove a revelation to you. Send a letter or postal card 
for it mow. It is free. Address 
SHERWIN CODY SCHOOL OF ENGLISH, 959 Searle Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 
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4 ANGLOPHILE BINGHAM’: Every sign 


indicates that Ambassador Bing- 
ham has been completely won over 
by the British. On his hurried and 
mystifying mission to Washington, 
he sported a distinct English accent, 
praised British policies frequently, 
and implied hearty approval of cur- 
rent propaganda for an Anglo-Ameri- 
can agreement to police the world. 
Washington wags, noting that he had 
become the most obviously pro-Brit- 
ish envoy to London since Walter 
Hines Page, cracked that he had re- 
turned to America as “unofficial Brit- 
ish Ambassador to the United States.” 


ROOSEVELT RELAXED: Correspondents 


and visitors who’ve talked with the 
President during his present vacation 
report that he seems more relaxed 
and genuinely complacent than has 
been the case in months. An impor- 
tant reason, they believe, is that he’s 
not now surrounded by the usual 


group of militant aides who’re gener- — 


ally wrought up and itching to in- 
cite F.D.R. into swatting at someone. 


SPECIAL SESSION? Early this week, the 


betting in Washington was still about 
50-50 that F.D.R. would call the 
much-discussed special session of 
Congress in November; but among 
many of the entourage at Hyde Park 
chances for the session were consid- 
ered about 2-1. All the forecasts were 
simple speculation, however, since 
Roosevelt himself hadn’t made up 
his mind. He has long been hell-bent 
for the session in the belief that pres- 
sure will wear down opposition. Con- 
gressional leaders have unanimously 
opposed it, warning him that Con- 
gress can be coaxed but not kicked 
into submission. 


BARKLEY WORRIES: Senate Majority 


Leader Barkley is already fretting 
over the ticklish problem of appoint- 
ing an assistant leader (the job he 
himself formerly held) at the next 
session. Normally the post would go 
to Senator Minton of Indiana, to 
whom Barkley is deeply indebted for 
his election as leader. But Minton’s 
appointment would be sure to offend 
Democratic conservatives, widening 
the breach which Barkley is striving 
to mend. 


SUGAR PRESSURE: One Democratic Sen- 


ator who’d done a lot of work on the 
Sugar Bill smiled sardonically last 
week when he read the President’s 
public denunciation of the sugar re- 
finers’ lobby. In working on the bill, 
the Senator originally cooperated 
only with sugar growers. He didn’t 
consult with the refiners until a high 
official of the Democratic National 
Committee suggested that he confer 


‘with them. 


MORGENTHAU STAYS: The new rash 


of rumors about Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau being forced 
to resign because of illness can be 
traced to the same sources as previ- 
ous similar reports—groups who’re 


THE PERISCOPE " 


supporting Joseph P. Kennedy or 
Jesse H. Jones for Morgenthau’s job. 
(Kennedy and Jones themselves have 
nothing to do with the talk.) Truth 
is that Morgenthau is the worrying 
kind and his just-completed trip to 
Hawaii was planned as a cure for his 
nervousness, but there’s been no au- 
thoritative hint that he even thinks 
of resigning. 


GENERALS VS. ADMIRALS: Superficial 


signs to the contrary, the State and 
Navy Departments are by no means 
having their way on all details of 
Far Eastern policy. Latest example: 
the two departments were all set to 
rush three or four additional cruis- 
ers to evacuate Americans from 
Shanghai, and Admiral Leahy dashed 
to Hyde Park to get a Presidential 
O.K. Instead, he got a flat No. Army 
Generals are credited with doing 
much to put the kibosh on the plan. 
Consistently opposed to the Admirals’ 
and diplomats’ ideas on Far Eastern 
policy, they thought dispatch of the 
warships would be useless and a dan- 
gerous provocation. 


- 


AVAL SCOOP: Believing they’ve per- 
fected something other nations 
would treasure, U.S. naval authori- 
ties have been trying to suppress all 
news of their newest gunnery device. 
Navy and private engineers, working 
together, have finally succeeded in 
hooking gyroscopes into the auto- 
matic firing control mechanisms of 
anti-aircraft batteries. Now the sys- 
tem is to be applied to the main bat- 
teries on the navy’s two newest bat- 
tleships. Enabling the guns to stay 
in a constant position regardless of 
a ship’s roll, the system is considered 
a revolutionary advance in naval 
gunnery. 


A.F. of L. ISSUES: Look for these mat- 


ters to headline the Denver conven- 
tion of the A.F. of L. next month: 
(1) a concerted effort—organized for 
the first time, but probably unsuc- 
cessful—to unseat Green and install 
a more aggressive president like 
Woll or Harrison; (2) an intensified 
anti-C.1.0. drive, probably including 
final expulsion of the eight suspend- 
ed unions now affiliated with the 
C.I.0.; (3) possibly broad concessions 
to the principle of industrial union- 
ism so as to steal C.I.O. thunder. 


Note that the A.F. of L. is now making 


an effort to brighten up and gener- 
ally improve its publicity, which has 
been notoriously poor for years; is 
hiring able young newspaper men 
to do the job. ; 


U.S.-SIAM EXAMPLE: Almost nothing has 


been said about it, but the State De- 





partment is striving to provide a 
model for other nations by negotiat- 
ing a significant new treaty of com- 
merce and friendship with little 
Siam. Renouncing all claims to ex- 
traterritorial rights and preferential 
commercial treatment, the USS. 
would set an example of self-denial 
—in the hope of bolstering Siamese 
nationalism against Japanese ambi- 
tions. Also, the department expects 
the resultant good will to boost 
American-Siamese trade. 


TRIVIA: Boaz Long, U.S. Minister to 


Nicaragua, has been trying to popu- 
larize horse racing there, running na- 
tive nags on a track he has built 
around the site of the new American 
legation . . . Recalling how F.D.R. 
has complained because Chief Justice 
Hughes declined to discuss the na- 
tion’s problems with him, Roosevelt’s 
friends are wondering whether Jus- 
tice Black will try to serve as a liaison 
between the Supreme Court and the 
White House .. . Carl Byoir Asso- 
ciates, publicity firm, is the group 
which has offered Steve Early, White 
House secretary, that lucrative job 
F.D.R. is trying to persuade him to 
turn down... Congressman Patman 
is sputtering threats to renew and 
expand his war against chain stores. 
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IR FORCE ACCIDENTS: The Cham- 

berlain government is markedly 
concerned over the record number 
of Royal Air Force accidents this 
year—93 aviators killed in 59 crashes 
since Jan. 1. The accidents, propor- 
tionately far higher than in any oth- 
er nation’s military-aviation corps, 
may be partly explained by the 
speed-up in British aviation training 
and the intensive flight program. 


PHANTOM SUBMARINES: There was 


well-planned pacifist strategy behind 
Britain’s orders to her warships to 
destroy “completely” (by depth 
bombs) those phantom submarines 
if they were sighted. The Admiralty, 
like everyone else, believes the subs 
are probably Italian—possibly Ger- 
man. Realizing that definite identi- 
fication of the subs would inflame 
world public opinion to the boiling 
point, the Foreign Office would like 
ownership never to become known. 
More important still, in case a Brit- 
ish destroyer only crippled the ma- 
rauder, they fear the impossibility 
of proving that it was actually the 
submarine guilty of the attacks. 


GERMAN ARMS TO JAPAN: German and 


Japanese Governments wouldn’t ad- 
mit it, but a big consignment of Ger- 
man arms, ordered by China and 
shipped to Shanghai on the North 
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E What’s Behind Today’s News, and 
What’s Expected in Tomorrow’s 





German-Lloyd liner Gneisenau, will 
ultimately be used against the Chi- 
nese. The Gneisenau was “detained” 
by a Japanese warship off Shanghai; 
German consular authorities got in 
touch with Berlin; and the ship’s of- 
ficers were given official instructions 
to unload the shipment, not in Shang- 
hai, but in a Japanese port. 







LOYALIST DISSENSION: Spanish insur- 
gent leaders are banking on current 
internal fighting in loyalist ranks to 
enable them to hold the positions 
they’ve won in Northeast Spain. 
Twice in the last two weeks, section- 
alist quarrels between Catalan and 
Valencian elements have held up 
loyalist offensives. Note that both in 
Barcelona and at the front, forces 
from Valencia, officially called “re- 
inforcements,” were actually sent to 
police the anarchistic city and run 
the Catalan army. 


PILOTS NEEDED: Chinese are trying 
desperately to recruit American pi- 
lots, but with almost no _ success. 
They’ve suddenly discovered that 
they can’t yet trust most of their own 
young airmen, who are easily flus- 
tered and poorly trained (mainly be- 
cause most of them are of highborn 
Chinese families and, as such, could 
have a foreign teacher cashiered or 
a Chinese teacher shot for giving 
them a deserved educational dressing 
down). 





DUCE’S ETHIOPIAN ARMY: Though 
Ethiopian news has been relegated to 
the back pages, recent reports from 
Addis Ababa have received careful 
attention from Britain’s and Fran¢ce’s 
colonial officials. With tension in- 
creasing in outlying British and 
French possessions, they’re worried 
by information from agents that 
Mussolini is building the biggest and 
best-equipped colonial army in his- 
tory—with more than 300,000 Ethi- 
opian warriors reported in Italian 
uniform, undergoing intensive train- 
ing under the Duce’s general-staff 
experts. 





BRITAIN'S BIGGER NAVY: British Ad- 
miralty officials will spring a big sur- 
prise at the Fall session of Parlia- 
ment when a naval-appropriations 
bill—much larger than had previous- 
ly been indicated—will be presented. 
It’s estimated they’ll demand 38 new 
ships, including four battleships, and 
200 naval planes; immediate outlay, 
$500,000,000—-with a long-time pro- 
gram planned, calling for many, 
many times that figure. 





FOREIGN NOTES: The “longest duel in 
modern history” (two hours and a 
half) was fought recently in Buda- 

pest; the opponents, a Dr. Prueler 

and Lazlo Zboropjaj, used light cav- 
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alry sabers, took time out to have 
their injuries dressed .. . The Sino- 
Japanese war is likely to produce a 
shortage in ephedrine, the drug 
widely used in treating asthma, since 
most of the supplies of the herb ephe- 
dra come from the Tientsin area in 
China . . . Yugoslavian authorities 
have discovered the reason for the 
24% increase in frontier marriages 
and the 40% increase in cattle trans- 
ported free across the Austrian bor- 
der; daughters of wealthy Slovenian 
farming parents get cattle as dowry; 
Austrian youths take advantage of 
their need for cattle and the exemp- 
tion of dowry goods from tariffs... 
Oberammergau hints the 1940 Pas- 
sion Play may be “unavoidably post- 
poned owing to religious conditions.” 


a 


ORGENTHAU DASH: The Treasury, 

of course, denied there was any 
compelling reason for Secretary Mor- 
genthau’s dash to Washington (by 
Coast Guard cutter and plane) on 
returning from his Hawaiian trip. 
Real reason was that he wanted to 
be on hand when final decisions were 
made on the Federal refinancing op- 
erations this month. The jittery gov- 
ernment-bond market had greatly 
changed Treasury financing pros- 
pects since he left. 


FREIGHT RATES UP: Expect a marked 


rise (probably 10-15%) in most rail- 
road freight charges within the next 
eighteen months. Reason: rail 
wages, rolling stock, fuel, and other 
expenses are rising, making added 
revenue necessary to keep most lines 
solvent. 


BUSINESS FOOTNOTES: Some $22,000,- 


000 in American paper money is still 
being hoarded abroad by Europeans, 
mostly Frenchmen, who’re jittery 
over their own currencies; Russians 
are hoarding about $4,000,000 ... 
The Leviathan, ex-queen of the seas, 
will soon be converted into scrap, 
unless the Maritime Commission 
changes its mind; plans for making 
her into a floating hotel fizzled... 
Latest recovery note: “tailor shops” 
are experiencing a strong upturn in 
cleaning and pressing business, a 
marked slump in dyeing. 


AUTO EXPERIMENTS: Chrysler has been 


working on plans for a low-priced 
car (far cheaper than Plymouth, 
Ford, and Chevrolet) tentatively 
named the Keller (after the com- 
pany’s president, K. T. Keller); 
thought of bringing it out in 1938; is 
now said to have shelved it till 1939 
at the earliest . . . Reliable reports 
have it that Nash (who also makes 
Kelvinator refrigerators) will bring 
out air-conditioned sedans in 1938. 





HELIUM HITCH: Note that an unpub- 


General Motors research experts are 
working on similar plans but say air- 
conditioned autos are still distant. 


licized eleventh-hour change in the 
new U.S. Helium Export Act has 
thrown German dirigible plans into 
a muddle. A clause, quietly inserted 
at the last minute, bars sales of the 
gas to foreigners except for use in 
Zeps on routes with a U.S. terminus. 
That seemingly quashes the Reich’s 
plan for a Frankfort-to-Rio de Ja- 
neiro Wintertime airship service. 


FINANCIAL ACHILLES' HEEL: One of 


the biggest fears of economists today 
is that the cost of living (food, rents, 
clothing, etc.) will climb so fast in 
the next year or so that it’ll deflect 
spending from other lines (autos, 
home building, and luxuries) needed 
to round out-complete recovery. 
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AGAZINE NOTES: Ken, the new 

fortnightly which Esquire’s pub- 
lishers plan to bring out this Fall, 
will be edited by Jay Allen, former 
star foreign correspondent of The 
Chicago Tribune; it’ll have three 
main sections: the stories behind the 
news, editorial interpretation, and 
pictures ... De Witt Wallace, pub- 
lisher of the Readers Digest has gone 
abroad, reputedly to make arrange- 
ments for a British edition of his 
magazine ... J. Stirling Getchell, 
aggressive head of a Manhattan ad- 
vertising agency, is planning a photo 
magazine, tentatively named Picture, 
which he believes will outdo Look 
and Life; it may be issued by Popular 
Science Publishing Co. 


EDITORIAL CENSORSHIP: Almost with- 


out exception, U.S. editors blue-pen- 
ciled one of the choicest lines cabled 
from the Shanghai front. In a 
United Press dispatch (before edit- 
ing), Capt. Kotaro Takeda, Japanese 
Army spokesman, was quoted: “The 
peak of the difficulty in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of Shanghai will be 
passed as soon as the Japanese dance 
halls in the North Szechwan Road 
can be reopened and the girls now 
acting as nurses can return to their 
normal activities.” 


MISSING PERSONS: Earl Sande, most 


famous jockey of his day, who in 1930 
was forced out of the saddle by in- 
creasing weight, now trains for the - 
stables of Col. Maxwell Howard, 
owns a few stock horses himself; 
sang for a time in one of New York’s 
best-known night clubs .. . Isobel 
Steele, the American girl who in 
1934 was held in a Nazi prison camp 
on treason charges and later ex- 
pelled from the country, now lives 
quietly in Newtown, Conn., works on 
a book, keeps busy with her chick- 
ens and garden ... Clarence Dar- 
row, best known of modern criminal 
lawyers, is living in retirement in 
Chicago; very weak, he feels he'll 
never become active again. 
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TODAY IN 


By Raymond Moley 


The Perils of Purging 


LE Neo-New Dcalers, theorists 
and a sprinkling of self-serving 
state leaders are boldly announcing that 
the purge is on, veteran Democratic 
politicians, except for Senator Guffey, 
are not even daring to whisper to them- 
selves about it. The distinction is im- 
portant. The President and Mr. Far- 
ley are old hands at the game. They 
know that party purging is tops on 
the list of hazardous political occupa- 
tions. , 
If the brave young phlebotomists 
could spare the time to catch up on 
their homework, they might save them- 
selves and their patient a good deal of 
pain. The most superficial research in- 
to the subject would inform them that 
there has never yet been a successful 
party bloodletting in this country. And 
reading along, they’d come upon men- 
tion of a President named Taft, who 
once thought he’d like to take a fling 
at the purge business, too. 

In 1909 Mr. Taft called a special ses- 
sion of Congress and informed it that 
there was a mandate to revise the tar- 
iff. Party leaders, with his help, wrote 
a bill which revised the tariff—upward. 
Hell broke loose. The Republican ele- 
phant, still rakishly adorned with the 
flowers of recent victory, began to act 
as if eczema and a swarm of gargan- 
tuan wasps had attacked it at once. 

In the final vote on the Payne-Ald- 
rich Tariff, seven Republican Senators 
and nineteen Republican Congressmen 
voted “No.” They were called ingrates. 
They were threatened with all the hor- 
rors of party discipline. The high 
command began to discriminate ruth- 
lessly against them. 


_— 


O one has ever described the in- 
side of a party dog house with a 
grimmer eye for detail than the elder 
La Follette. In his “Autobiography,” 
La Follette tells how post-office ap- 
pointments were delayed during the 
struggle over the Payne-Aldrich Bill, 
and how, a little later, insurgents were 
threatened with the loss of appoint- 
ments connected with the taking of the 
next census. When the reprisals grew 
brazen La Follette called on the Presi- 
dent. He told the President he had 
heard from Wisconsin Congressmen 
that patronage was going to be given to 
those who had voted with the machine 
and withheld from those who hadn’t. 
He then insisted, as chairman of the 
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AMERICA 


Committee on the Census, that the 
President repeat his previous assur- 
ances that the Census Board would not 
be made a political machine. Taft, ir- 
ritated by the implied charge, looked 
out of the window and said: “It’s a lie.” 
La Follette answered: “May I say to 
them, Mr. President, that they can file 
their recommendations with the expec- 
tation that they will be treated as oth- 
er Republican Congressmen are treat- 
ed?” To which Taft replied: “I can’t 
take this matter up until the Tariff Bill 
is passed.” 

When the appointments were finally 
made, the recommendations of the in- 
surgents were turned down. 


« 


UT the story ends on another note. 
Let those who sing of a new party 
which will continuously purge its ranks 
of nonconformists observe what subse- 
quently happened to the seven Sena- 
tors and the nineteen Congressmen who 
were marked for slaughter by the Re- 
publican organization in 1909. 

Of the Senators, one, Beveridge, was 
replaced by a Democrat in the party 
split in 1912; another, Bristow, stayed 
in the Senate until 1915 and was re- 
placed by the Republican regular, 
Charles Curtis; a third, Dolliver, died. 
The remaining four, Clapp, Nelson, La 
Follette and Cummins, were returned to 
the Senate when their terms expired. 

Of the nineteen nonconformists in 
the House, no less than seventeen suc- 
cessfully defied the high command. 
Two were elevated to the Senate. Fif- 
teen, including such notables as Mur- 
dock, Lenroot and Lindbergh Sr. were 
returned to office. 

In short, 21 out of 26 who were con- 
demned survived to thumb their noses 
at the executioner. 

Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Farley know 
their business. There has been no in- 
dication that they intend to wield the 
old steel broom, despite the talk of the 
politically naive among their followers. 
But there have been hints from the 
more sophisticated of a newfangled 
machine for party house cleaning, of 
a kind of automatic political vacuum 
cleaner, which saves wear and tear on 
the user. Why should there be re- 
prisals, it is asked, when the public it- 
self will purge from the party those 
nonconformists who dared to oppose 
the Court-packing plan? 

That is the significance of reports, 
now current in the newspapers, that 
Senators who actively opposed the 
Court Bill are getting “cold receptions” 


in their home districts. I have made 
some effort to verify these statements 
by checking with reliable and disin- 
terested observers on the spot, and 
this is what I find: 

Adams: his stand on Court plan had 
little or no effect on the attitude to- 
ward him; Colorado Democrats seem 
indifferent on Court; main sources of 
opposition are the Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration and organized labor, but oppo- 
sition has not shaped up into a move- 
ment against his renomination. 

Clark: from the present outlook, he 
will have no opposition next year in 
Democratic primaries; if anyone is put 
in the race, it is a three-to-one shot 
Clark will beat him. 

George: may have opposition in the 
primary, but likely to win renomina- 
tion against any or all candidates un- 
less the improbable happens and he has 
to run against the present Governor, 
E. D. Rivers. 

Lonergan: renomination assured; he 
has, if anything, won friends in Con- 
necticut by showing independence. 

McCarran: still markedly popular in 
Nevada—especially with labor; no per- 
ceptible movement to discipline him for 
Court stand. 

Smith: for four years has had con- 
siderable opposition from New Dealers 
in South Carolina because of his gen- 


‘eral anti-Administration stand; since 


Court fight and his denunciation of 
C.I.0., there has been a noticeable in- 
crease in his popularity. 

Tydings: in danger, not because he 
opposed the Court Bill, but because he 
has opposed the New Deal generally. 

Van Nuys: was scheduled for retire- 
ment by dominant wing of the Demo- 
cratic party in Indiana before the Pres- 
ident sprang his Court plan; his Court 
stand merely provides the excuse; has 
made many friends, but is weak be- 
cause he lacks an organization of his 
own. 


ss 
Y informants are unanimous in re- 


porting that Roosevelt is still ex- 
ceedingly popular in each of these 


states. But they agree, too, that Court ; A 


packing is his weakest issue. (There 
will be no general destruction, no peo- 


ple’s purge, of those who opposed ‘him |\so 


on the Court scheme. In fact, there is 
every indication that independence on 
the Court issue has tended to strength- 
en rather than weaken the position of 
most Democratic Senators. The tradi- 
tion of Senatorial independence is 
strong in this country, and few men 
who have already been successful at 
the polls have ever been defeated by 
the high command’s withholding of 
census takers’ jobs, Federal appropria- 
tions, social favors and public compli- 
ments. 

Attempted purges are not signs of 
strength; they are signs of weakness. 
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_prefers DRY champagne 


¥ MOST AMERICANS LIKE /T oars f f 





prefers DRY sherry — 


/ TNE CHOICE OF THOSE WHO KNOW SHERRY tf 





_prefers DRY cocktails... 


v MOST PLEASING TO DISCERNING TASTES ! if 





RY —/free from sweetness. That de- 

scribes the noblest champagne, the 

finest sherry, the most popular cocktails 
..and it describes Paul Jones. 


For Paul Jones, you’ll find, is a truly 
dry whiskey—full-bodied and mellow, yet 
crisp, clean-flavored, without so much 
as a hint of sweetness. 


This quality of dryness, always favored 
by men who know liquor, is one of the 
chief reasons why Paul Jones has enjoyed 
distinction as ‘‘A Gentleman’s Whiskey”’ 
ever since 1865. 


Frankfort Distilleries, Incorporated, Louisville and Baltimore, also make Four 
Roses, Old Oscar Pepper brand and Mattingly & Moore—all blends of straight 


whiskies, 90 proof. 

















HERBERT MARSHALL* TELLS HOW THE THROAT- 
STRAIN OF ACTING CALLS FOR A LIGHT SMOKE 














“‘In arecent scene,’’ says Herbert Marshall, ‘‘I talk two minutes 


on the telephone. This scene took half a day to ‘shoot’ — four hours 






of painstaking voice shading. But even after scenes like this, I find 






















that Luckies are always gentle on my throat. It’s only common 
sense for an actor—or anyone else, for that matter—to want a 


light smoke.”’ 


The reason that Mr. Marshall—and yvou—find Luckies a light 





smoke is that the ‘‘ Poasting”’ process takes out certain throat irri- 
tants found inalltobacco—even the finest. 

And Luckiesdo use the finest tobacco. é 
Sworn records show that among inde- 
pendent tobacco experts—auctioneers, 


. 
buyers, warehousemen, etc. — Lucky r~, 
Strike has twice as many exclusive a 


Prien 


smokers as have all the other cigarettes 


combined. 





ie In the impartial, honest judgment 
i of those who spend their lives buying, ~ 
° . , _ 
a selling and handling tobacco ... who | 
ie. 3 know tobacco best...it’s Luckies—2 tol. 
ee . . . f 
*Co-starring with Barbara Stanwyck ‘ 
% 






in RKO’s “A Love Like That” 


A Light Smoke 


EASY ON YOUR THROAT —“‘IT’S TOASTED” 


P Fat 











